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“MY antidepressant wore hara. 
But sometimes | still uaa 
with mY depression” 


Pena ABILIFY / eaiplpresbiey th may Shs with unrésoiied Hobeene Sttigtome 
as early as 1-2 weeks if you've been on an antidepressant for at least 6 weeks* 


ABILIFY (aripiprazole) is a prescription medicine used to treat 
depression in adults as an add-on treatment to an antidepressant 
when an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Important Safety Information 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (e.g., an 
inability to perform daily activities due to increased memory 
loss) taking ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. 
ABILIFY is not approved for treating these patients. 
Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors 
in children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses 
are themselves associated with an increase in the risk of 
suicide. When taking ABILIFY, call your doctor right away if 
you have new or worsening depression symptoms, unusual 
changes in behavior, or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their 
caregivers should be especially observant within the first few 
months of treatment or after a change in dose. Approved only 
for adults 18 and over with depression. 

* Call your doctor if you develop very high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, 
confusion, sweating, or increased heart rate and blood pressure, 
as these may be signs of a rare but potentially fatal condition 
called neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS). 

* If you have diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, 
your blood sugar should be monitored. High blood sugar has 
been reported with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, 
extreme high blood sugar can lead to coma or death. 


* Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing ABILIFY + antidepressant versus antidepressant alone, 





* If you develop uncontrollable facial or body movements, call your 
doctor, as these may be signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD 
may become permanent and the risk of TD may increase with the 
length of treatment and the overall dose. While TD can develop 
after taking the medicine at low doses for short periods, this is 
much less common. There is no known treatment for TD, but it 
may go away partially or completely if the medicine is stopped 

* Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, 
decreases in white blood cells (which can be serious), seizures, 
trouble swaliowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills 
Until you know how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or 
operate machinery. 

The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (210%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner 
sense of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and 
insomnia. Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, 
since there are some risks for drug interactions. You should avoid 
alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 

prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch 

or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read the additional 
Important Information about 
ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Ask your doctor about the ABLL [FY 


option of adding ABILIFY. (aripiprazole) 


2mg, 5 mg Tablet 


Learn about a FREE trial offer at ABILIFYfreeOffer.com or 1-800-393-5553 


“¢ + Bristol-Myers Squibb Company | PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This non-profit organization provides assistance to pabents with financial hartshap who generally 
have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www bmepat.org for more information. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 


ABILIFY® (o BIL i fi) 
(aripiprazole) 

This summary of the Medication Guide contains risk and 

safety information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary 

does not include all information about ABILIFY and is not 


FKONLY 


professional 
information carefully before you start taking ABILIFY and 
discuss any questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare 
professional. 


What is the most important information | should know 
about ABILIFY? 


ee ee ee eee eee Yn Ne a 
including: 

Increased risk of death in elderly patients with 
dementia-related psychosis: 

Medicines like ABILIFY can raise the risk of death in elderly 
people who have lost touch with reality (psychosis) due to 
confusion and memory loss (dementia). ABILIFY is not 
approved for the treatment of patients with 
dementia-related 


Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal thoughts 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults 
within the first few months of treatment. Depression and 
other serious mental illnesses are the most important 
causes of suicidal thoughts and actions. Some people may 
have a particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts or 
actions including people who have (or have a family history 
of) bipolar iliness (also called manic-depressive illness) or 
suicidal thoughts or actions, 
How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
thoughts and actions in myself or a family member? 
© Pay close attention to any changes, especially sudden 
Craton Weel tate Tones erfeon This 
very important when an antidepressant medicine is 
started or when the dose is changed. 
© Call the healthcare provider right away to report new or 
sudden changes in mood, behavior, thoughts, or feelings. 
© Keep all follow-up visits with the healthcare provider as 
scheduled. Call the healthcare provider between visits as 
needed, especially if you have concerns about symptoms. 
ont vo og py Dad ed acc deme 
member has any of the following symptoms, especially if 
they are new, worse, or worry you: 


feeling very agitated or restless, panic attacks, trouble 
sleeping y nce new or worse irritability, acting 
aggressive, being angry, or violent, acting on dangerous 
impulses, an extreme increase in activity and talking 
(mania), other unusual changes in behavior or mood. 


What else do | need to know about antidepressant 
medicines? 


* Antidepressants are medicines used to treat 
and other illnesses. It is important to discuss 

all the risks of treating depression and also the risks of not 

treating it. Patients and their families or other caregivers 

should discuss all treatment choices with the healthcare 

provider, not just the use of antidepressants. 

* Antidepressant medicines have other side effects. Talk 

to the healthcare provider about the side effects of the 

medicine prescribed for you or your family member. 

* Antidepressant medicines can interact with other 

arp ya yw pr plone aretha ee 

family member takes. Keep a list of all medicines to show 

the healthcare provider. Do not start new medicines without 


first checking with your healthcare provider. 
*Not all a medicines prescribed for 
children are FDA approved for use in children. Talk to 


your child's healthcare provider for more information. 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat: 

© major depressive disorder in adults, as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant medicine when you do not 
get better with an antidepressant alone. 

The symptoms of major depressive disorder (MDD) include 

feeling of sadness and emptiness, loss of interest in activities 

that you once enjoyed and loss of energy, problems focusing 

and making decisions, feeling of worthiessness or guilt, changes 

in sleep or eating pattems, and thoughts of death or suicide, 

What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking 

ABILIFY? 
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Oe ee te your 
healthcare provider should check your blood sugar before 
you start ABILIFY and also during therapy. 

© seizures (convulsions). 

© low or high blood pressure. 

* heart problems or stroke. 

* pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will harm your unbom baby. 

* breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will pass into your breast milk. You and your 
healthcare provider should decide if you will take ABILIFY or 
breast-feed. You should not do both. 

© low white blood cell count. 

© phenylketonuria. ABILIFY DISCMELT Orally Disintegrating 
Tablets contain phenylalanine. 

© any other medical conditions. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines that 

you take or recently have taken, including prescription 

and vitamins. 

ABILIFY and other medicines may affect each other causing 

possible serious side effects. ABILIFY may affect the way 

other medicines work, and other medicines may affect how 

ABILIFY works. 

Your healthcare provider can tell you if it is safe to take 

ABILIFY with your other medicines. Do not start or stop any 

medicines while taking ABILIFY without talking to your 

healthcare provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep 

a list of your medicines to show your healthcare provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take ABILIFY? 

© Take ABILIFY exactly as your healthcare provider tells you to 
take it. Do not change the dose or stop taking ABILIFY yourself, 

© ABILIFY can be taken with or without food. 

© ABILIFY tablets should be swallowed whole. 

¢ If you miss a dose of ABILIFY, take the missed dose as soon 
as you remember. If it is almost time for the next dose, just 
skip the missed dose and take your next dose at the regular 
time. Do not take two doses of ABILIFY at the same time. 

¢ If you take too much ABILIFY, call your healthcare provider 
or poison control center at 1-800-222-1222 right away, or 
go to the nearest hospital emergency room. 

What should | avoid while taking ABILIFY? 

© Do not drive, operate heavy machinery, or do other 
dangerous activities until you know how ABILIFY affects 
you. ABILIFY may make you drowsy. 

© Do not drink alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

© Avoid getting over-heated or dehydrated. 
© Do not over-exercise. 
© In hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if possible. 
¢ Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or heavy clothing. 
© Drink plenty of water. 


What are the possible side effects of ABILIFY? 
Serious side effects have been reported with ABILIFY 
including: 


* Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
healthcare provider right away if you have some or all of the 
following symptoms: high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 

sweating, changes in pulse, heart rate, and blood pressure. 


These may be symptoms of a rare and serious condition 
that can lead to death. Call your healthcare provider right 
away if you have any of these symptoms. 

* High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases in blood 
sugar can happen in some people who take ABILIFY 
(aripiprazole). Extremely high blood sugar can lead to coma 
or death. If you have diabetes or risk factors for diabetes 
(such as being overweight or a family history of diabetes), 
your healthcare provider should check your blood sugar 
before you start ABILIFY and during therapy. 

Call your healthcare provider if you have any of these 

symptoms of high blood sugar while taking ABILIFY: 

© feel very thirsty, need to urinate more than usual, feel very 
hungry, feel weak or tired, feel sick to your stomach, fee! 
Confused, or your breath smells fruity. 

* Increase in weight: Weight gain has been reported in 
patients taking medicines like ABILIFY, so you and your 
healthcare provider should check your weight regularly. For 
children and adolescent patients (6 to 17 years of age) 
weight gain should be compared against that expected 
with normal growth. 

¢ Difficulty swallowing: may /ead to aspiration and choking, 

* Tardive dyskinesia: Call your healthcare provider about 
any movements you cannot control in your face, tongue, or 
other body parts. These may be signs of a serious condition. 
Tardive dyskinesia may not go away, even if you stop taking 
ABILIFY. Tardive dyskinesia may also start after you stop 
taking ABILIFY. 

¢ Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting when rising too quickly from a 
sitting or lying position. 

* Low white blood cell count 

* Seizures (convulsions) 

Common side effects with ABILIFY in adults include 

nausea, inner sense of restlessness/need to move (akathisia), 

vomiting, anxiety, constipation, insomnia, headache, 
restlessness, dizziness. 

These are not all the possible side effects of ABILIFY. For more 

information, ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 

may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 

General information about ABILIFY 

© Store ABILIFY at room temperature, between 59°F to 86°F. 
Opened bottles of ABILIFY Oral Solution can be used for up 
to 6 months after opening, but not beyond the expiration 
date on the bottle. Keep ABILIFY and all medicines out of 
the reach of children. 

© Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other 
than those listed in a Medication Guide. Do not use ABILIFY 
for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
ABILIFY to other people, even if they have the same 
condition. It may harm them. 

¢ This summary contains the most important information 
about ABILIFY. If you would like more information, talk with 
your healthcare provider. For more information about 
ABILIFY visit www.abilify.com, 

Tablets manufactured by Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co, Ltd, Tokyo, 

101-8535 Japan or Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 

08543 USA 

Orally Disintegrating Tablets, Oral Solution, and Injection manufactured 

by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 

Distributed and marketed by Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc, 

Rockville, MD 20850 USA 

Marketed by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 

ABILIFY is a trademark of Otsuka Pharmaceutical Company. 
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BROKEN CITY 


HOW DETROIT'S FPIC 
BANKRUPTCY COULD HELP THE 
AEST OF THE COUNTRY 





Fixing Detroit Readers weigh in on 
what cities owe their people 


“RIGHT ON THE MONEY” IS HOW MICHIGAN'S LAPEER COUNTY 
Tea Party described Rana Foroohar’s Aug. 5 cover story, “Broken 
City,” on Detroit’s bankruptcy, which explored the city’s need for 
pension and other reforms. Others, like Margaret Finley of Long 
Beach, Calif., objected to Time’s language: “Until I read Time’s ar 
ticle I had never thought of pensions as ‘entitlement’ programs... 
Pensions are earned.” And Harlan Rosenthal of Fair Lawn, N]J., 
argued that reneging on pensions shouldn't be on the table: “By 
all means one may complain about [retirement benefits] but those 
were all set by contracts that the city negotiated. Every time re- 
tirees are cheated by contract breaches, it is another crack in the 
social contract that allows society to function.” In a discussion 

of “Broken City” on MSNBC’s Morning Joe, Joe Scarborough con. 
cluded, “Demographics is destiny. And right now demographics 
are blowing up in Detroit's face.” 

MEN GONE WILD Eliza Gray's story on scandal-plagued New 
York politicians Anthony Weiner and Eliot Spitzer sparked a 
lively debate on TIME.com, where arvay commented, “Americans 
need to grow up and realize that a politician’s sexual ‘morality’ 
has nothing to do with his/her suitability for office.” Plababole 
wrote, “Maybe what is needed is not ‘balls’ but good judgment, a 
capacity to behave in such a way as not to bea laughingstock. A 
woman who patronized prostitutes or posted crotch shots would 
be instantly disqualified for office.” 


Write to us 
Send an e-mail: Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & 
letters@time.com. Life Building, New York, NY 10020. Letters 


should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone and may be edited for 
purposes of clarity and space 


Please do not send 
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NOW ON 
TIME.COM 


This week we're 
highlighting some 
of the Web's most 
influential voices 
as part of our Best 
Bloggers of 2013 

package. Below, 

a sampling of the 
picks. (See the whole 
thing at time.com, 
bestbloggers.) 


‘ 
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SURI'S BURN BOOK 
Allie Hagan 
skewers celebrities 
from the perspective 
of Tom Cruise's 
7-year-old daughter 





101 COOKBOOKS } 
Heidi Swanson 
takes her readers on 
a delicious journey 
through her massive 
collection of recipes 


ASK THE PILOT 
Patrick Smith, a pilot, 
uses his vast 
knowledge and 
experience to explain 
all things aviation 
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The shoot took 
place in Atlantic 
Beach, N.Y 





BEHIND THE COVER To illustrate 
TIME’s cover on childlessness, we 
chose to capture a classic couples 
moment on the beach, sans kids. 
But as temperatures reached a 
sweltering 90-plus degrees, our 
photo editors had to make sure 
the models stayed as pristine as 
their surroundings. Their solution: 
the on-set makeup artist, who 
dabbed faces every few minutes. 
After the shoot, photographer 
Randal Ford took a minute to 
wade in the surf before packing 
up his gear. 


BEHIND THE PHOTOS For David 

Von Drehle’s story on privacy 
(page 32), we turned to the 
images of German artist Michael 
Wolf, whose work documenting 
life in cities relies on traditional 
photography and photos of Google 
Street Views. They portray the 
fragile relationship between public 
and private in a world where 
everything is photographable. 


SETTING THE 
RECORD STRAIGHT 


> In “Heirs to the Thrones” [Aug. 5] 
we said Senator Mike Enzi would be 
Wyoming's first four-term Senator if 
re-elected. Joseph C. O'Mahoney was 
the state’s first four-term Senator. 

> In “Final Four for the 4-Foot Set” 
[July 22] we incorrectly referred to 
two brothers by the last name Parker. 
They are Tre and Logan Walker. 
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‘THE PEOPLE 


NEED TO COME 
TOGETHER.’ 


CATHERINE ASHTON, 
European Union foreign 
policy chief, on the future of 
Egypt, after meeting with 
deposed Egyptian President 
Mohamed Morsi 


$ 1 36 Value of 
diamonds 
MILLION stolen froma 
hotel exhibit 
in Cannes, 
France, one 
of the largest 
jewelry heists 
in history 


Brieting 


‘Who am 
I to judge?” 














POPE FRANCIS, 
speaking 
candidly about 
gay priests 
while returning 
from his first 
papal trip to 
World Youth 
Day in Brazil 










‘Bradley is by no means 
out of the fire.’ 


DAVID COOMBS, lawyer for Bradley Manning, the U.S. soldier who infamously gave classified 
material to WikiLeaks; he was acquitted of aiding the enemy but convicted of espionage 
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‘| can't tell 
you absolutely what 
someone else 
is going to consider 
inappropriate 
or not.’ 





ANTHONY WEINER, after new disclosures of 
sexually explicit text messages 
rocked his New York City mayoral campaign 


THE WEEK 
EGYPT RESETITS 


REVOLUTION 





180+ 


U.S. cities that offer 
food-waste recycling, 
now including 
New York City 





‘l was 
there 
just to 
put it 
away.’ 


BREK SHEA, U.S. 
national soccer 
player, who scored 
the winning goal 
against Panama 
42 seconds after 
entering the 
Gold Cup 
championship 

game 













FBI 
New director 
James Comey 
confirmed 
by Senate, 93 tor 


y 





GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 










TSA 
New report says it 
had a 26% uptick in 
“employee 
misconduct” from 
2010 to 2012 








ts 35% 


Sales increase 
for Zealot: The Life 
and Times of Jesus 
of Nazareth after a 
Fox News interview 

with author Reza 

Aslan—during 
which he was asked 

repeatedly why a 
Muslim would write 
a book about 
Jesus—went viral 


Sources: a} Arabiya; AP (2) Washington Post; Reuters 
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demonstrator sho 
July 27 ‘roma.a field epital bo aimndlieshift 
morgui@in Cairo's Rabba Square 
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Is Tunisia the 
Next Egypt? 


BY VIVIENNE WALT 


Compared with the chaosin Egypt 
and Libya, the one Arab Spring revo- 
lution that seemed to have a shot at 
success was the one in Tunisia, the 
tiny Mediterranean country whose 
uprising in 2010 kick-started a pro- 
test wave across the region. Now even 
that nascent democracy looks shaky. 

After gunmen assassinated the 
secular politician Mohamed Brahmi 
on July 25—the second such hit this 
year—thousands of enraged Tuni- 
sians stormed the streets and burned 
barricades, demanding the resigna- 
tion of the ruling Islamist Ennahda 
party (which was freely elected in 
2011 but which Tunisians accuse of 
cozying up to hard-liners). Said Brah- 
mi’s distraught sister: “Ennahda 
killed my brother.” 

The government blamed extrem- 
ists with al-Qaeda ties, telling report- 
ers the gunman was a 29-year-old 





Briefing 


Salafist weapons smuggler from 
France. Interior Minister Lotfi Ben 
Jeddou said the same gun was used | 
to kill opposition leader Chokri 
Belaid in February. 
Tunisia’s militants hardly seem 
cowed by the mass fury. Insurgents 
ambushed a military patrol in the re- 
mote western mountains on July 29, 
killing eight government soldiers, 
the worst such attack in many years. 
Looking shaken, secular President 
Moncef Marzouki appealed to Tuni- 
sians to remain united, saying mili- 
tants were trying to destroy their 
“lifestyle,” which for years has in 
cluded easygoing tolerance of alcohol 
and bikini-clad tourists. Prime Min- 
ister Ali Laarayedh refused to resign, 
saying he would face voters’ discon- 
tent in elections on Dec. 17. 
Tunisians seem in no mood to be 
soothed. It is likely to be a bloody few 
months before they head to the polls. 


Walt is a TIME contributor and North Africa 
correspondent based in Paris 


Protesters 
rally on 
Avenue Habib 
Bourquiba 

in Tunis on 
July 25 
Brahmi’ 


after 


assassination 





World’s Greatest 
Prison Breaks 


It's been a rough summer for security in the 
Middle East, with prison breaks in Iraq (about 
500 inmates on July 22) and Pakistan (243 
inmates on July 30), both instigated by 
militants, and one in Libya (more than 1,000 
inmates on July 27) whose cause is still 


undetermined. Here's a look at how they stack 


up against some of history's biggest: 


FEBRUARY 1864 
Libby Prison 
109 Union soldiers 
escaped from a 
Confederate prison 
in Richmond, Va., 
after digging a tunnel 
to freedom and 
hiding the entrance 
under straw. 


Four 
_ Essential 
| Facts About 





Bence Russia’s Crackdown 
ag Ooreg On Homosexuality 


The city’s fire Critics of President Vladimir 


brigade has Sucal at " ° : 
responded to Putin's anti-gay-rights campaign 
some 1,300 say it’s becoming more alarming. 
“trapped or 


stuck” incidents 

since 2010, each 

costing taxpayers 
$445 


> NEW LAWS Parliament recently 
made it easier to arrest foreigners 
suspected of being gay or “pro- 
gay,” barred same-sex couples 
from adopting Russian children 
and made it illegal to expose 
children to gay “propaganda,” 


a 
60 


aah calcd which could include gay-rights 
endotitic protests held in venues where 


children might see them. 


> PUTIN'S RATIONALE Days after 
dozens of gay-rights supporters 
were assaulted in St. Petersburg, 
Putin said the antipropaganda law 
was meant to protect youth, not to 
impose sanctions on gays. 


~ 
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For children 
with their heads 
stuck in toilets 


> BACKLASH After activists called 
for a boycott of Russian 
products, gay bars in Chicago, 
London, Los Angeles, Sydney 
and Vancouver stopped 
serving all Russian vodkas. 
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For people with 

hands wedged 
in blenders 


> WHAT'S NEXT Russia may get 
pressure from gay-rights groups in 
February when it hosts the 
Olympics; activists have called fora 


1 
For a child with 
a Lego stuck on 





his finger pride parade at the Games. 
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, _ San Cristobal Sobibor Concentration 
During the Spanish Camp 


300 Jewish inmates 

escaped the camp in 

occupied Poland and 
fled into the forest after 
overwhelming a dozen 
SS soldiers. But many 
were caught and killed. 


Civil War more than 
1,000 Loyalist fighters 
and political prisoners 
escaped from the fort 
where they were held 

by Franco's forces. 
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Burning Issue 


A leopard skin catches fire in Mumbai on July 30 as officials and activists burn wildlife contraband—including bones, 


pelts and elephant tusks—as part of a global campaign to save tigers. The World Wildlife Fund reports that more than half 


Briefing 


of the world’s estimated 3,200 wild tigers live in India, where conservation efforts aim to stop poachers who kill the cats to 
sell their pelts and also their body parts, which are used in Chinese medicine. Photograph by Rafiq Maqbool—AP 
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JUNE 2008 
Sarposa Prison 
About 1,000 
prisoners 
escaped when 
the Taliban used 
a truck bomb to 
blow up the main 
entrance of the 
Afghan facility 


Shoot to kill.’ 


GEHAD EL-HADDAD, 


SEPTEMBER 2012 
Piedras Negras Prison 
More than 130 inmates tied to 
the Zetas drug cartel escaped in 
broad daylight. Staffers at the 
Mexican prison have been 
accused of aiding in their escape. 
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Purple No More North Carolina Republicans 
push through a host of deep red measures 


BY MAYA RHODAN 


FOUR YEARS AGO, LIBERALS THOUGHT 
that North Carolina was in transition, a 
red state slowly turning blue in President 
Obama’s “new America.” But Obama lost 
the state in 2012 to Mitt Romney. And 
this year, in a single legislative session, 
the Tar Heel State left no doubt about its 
new tilt to the right. 

Since February, the governor has signed 
nearly 300 bills from the Republican- 
controlled legislature into law that have, 
among other things, blocked an expan- 
sion of Medicaid enabled by Obama's Af- 
fordable Care Act, reduced access to federal 
unemployment benefits, cut the corporate 
tax rate, trimmed public-education fund- 
ing, allowed concealed weapons in bars 
and restaurants, proposed a ban on Is- 
lamic Shari‘a, enacted voter-identification 
laws and restricted access to abortion. 

“We've had more reform in this state 
government in the past six months than 
we've seen in the past 30 years,” said 
Governor Pat McCrory, the first Republi- 
can to hold the office in two decades. 

The sweeping voting measure, 
which requires photo ID at the polls 





and curbs same-day registration, is the 
most stringent ballot legislation passed 
by a Southern state since the Supreme 
Court struck down a key provision of 
the Voting Rights Act in June. Bickering 
over who can vote is also a sign of how 
closely fought the state will be in future 
presidential elections. The abortion bill, 
meanwhile, bans publicly funded health 
insurance from covering most abortions. 
The measure, which McCrory signed into 
law July 29, was tacked onto a motorcycle- 
safety bill to speed its passage. 

The left has been channeling its opposi- 
tion through weekly Moral Monday dem- 
onstrations at the capital in Raleigh. Since 
the protests began on April 29, hundreds of 
participants have been arrested. The cam- 
paign garnered national attention, but it 
did not stop McCrory’s agenda. Florida and 
Texas, where Republicans have controlled 
state government for over a decade, have 
been pursuing similar legislation for years. 

“I can’t think of any individual policy 
or proposal in North Carolina that is 
unprecedented,” says Tom Carsey, a pro- 
fessor of political science at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. “Some 
conservatives would probably argue 
North Carolina is just catching up.” 
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WAR OF WORDS 


A debate over the ideological future 

of the GOP has devolved into a long- | 
distance shouting match between ; 
potential 2016 presidential rivals New 
Jersey Governor Chris Christie and 
Kentucky Senator Rand Paul. 


‘This is the 
king of bacon 
talking about 

bacon.’ 








What Supreme | 
Court Ruling? | 


Oops, our bad. But it was on the books! 
Such was the response, essentially, of 
the East Baton Rouge Parish sheriff's 
office in Louisiana after the Advocate 
newspaper reported that at least 12 men 
had been arrested since 2011 under a 
sodomy law invalidated by the Supreme 
Court a decade ago. Most of these men 
were arrested after being approached 
by a male undercover cop at a park 
and agreeing to have sex at a private 
residence. They were all released. 

The landmark 2003 Lawrence v. 
Texas Supreme Court case declared a 
Texas statute prohibiting homosexual 
oral or anal sex—a so-called sodomy 
law—unconstitutional. But a sodomy 
law dating to 1805 that applies to all 
orientations is still in Louisiana's crimi- 
nal code, and similar laws remain on the 
books in at least a dozen other states. 
The Baton Rouge case shows that in 
some pockets of the U.S., gays still 
have reason to be wary of police. “Just 
because laws are not prosecuted,” says 
Kenneth Upton, senior staff attorney at 
Lambda Legal, “doesn't mean that peo- 
ple can’t be harassed.” —SEAN GREGORY 
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Blown 
Whistle What 
the Manning 
verdict means 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


FINAL ARGUMENTS IN THE 
court-martial of Bradley Man 
ning ended with a disagree- 
ment over a selfie—a digital 
photograph the young Army 
private had taken of himself 
in a mirror, smiling while 
wearing makeup anda bra, 
just days after releasing classi- 
| fied material to WikiLeaks. 
Prosecutors claimed that 
the smile showed Manning's 
malice and his intent to use 
his position as an intelligence 
analyst in Iraq to harm the 
U.S. “This is a gleeful, grin 
ning PFC Manning,” said Ma- 
jor Ashden Fein. The defense 
countered that the photo 
showed an anguished man 
with gender-identification is- 
sues, struggling ina military 
that did not accept him. “Just 
maybe that person is smiling 


at that moment,” said David 
Coombs, Manning’s attorney. 

Motivation mattered be- 

cause the U.S. government 

was trying to throw the 

| book at Manning. It charged 

| him not only with stealing 

| military secrets but also with 
violating the Espionage Act 
and aiding the enemy when 

| he pulled off the largest unau- 

| thorized release of classified 
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because he’s able to be himself 


4.2 million 


Approximate number of people 
| with authorized access to Classified 
government information 
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documents in U.S. history. 
The last charge never stuck. 
But after the verdict was read 
July 30, Manning had been 
convicted of enough charges 
to face a maximum sentence 
of 136 years in prison, the de- 
tails of which will be decided 
in coming weeks. 

For Edward Snowden, the 
intelligence analyst still hid 
ing in a Russian airport, the 
message was a reminder that 
American juries—civilian or 
military—rarely show leakers 
much quarter. “His conviction 
should stand as an example 
to those who are tempted to 
violate a sacred public trust,” 
Representative Buck McKeon, 
chairman of the House 





Armed Services Committee, 
announced after the verdict. 
Left unanswered is wheth- 
er this new generation of data 
leakers will be dissuaded. In 
2009, months before his first 
leak, Manning downloaded 
a classified document laying 
out the Army’s counterintel- 
ligence strategy for combat- 
ting WikiLeaks. The plan 
amounted to this: find, expose 
and prosecute the leakers 
to “deter others from taking 
similar actions.” But Man- 
ning was not deterred. After 
reading those words, he stole 
the document and sent it to 
WikiLeaks, which promptly 
published it. Years later, even 
after the harsh conditions of 


136 


Maximum number of years in 
prison that Manning faces; he was 
acquitted on a charge of aiding the 

enemy, which is punishable by death 


Manning's solitary confine- 
ment while awaiting trial 
were known, Snowden fol 
lowed in his footsteps, down 
loading a trove of U.S. secrets 
and making them public. 

Of course, there is much 
more to the Obama Adminis- 
tration’s strategy of plugging 
the leaks than just prosecu- 
tion. “Insider threats remain 
the top counterintelligence 
challenge to our community,” 
says Robert Bryant, the na- 
tional counterintelligence 
executive. In 2012, even before 
Snowden, polygraph tests for 
security clearances began 
asking prospective employees 
about intentional leaks, and 
new trip-wire policies have 
been installed on the databases 
that Manning drew from 
without detection. President 
Obama has also created a new 
insider-threat policy that en 
courages investigations when 
ever employees suspect their 
peers of suspicious behavior. 

The motivations of Man- 
ning and Snowden fall under 
the Ideology/Identification 
subset of the FBI’s insider 
threat category: “a desire 
to help an ‘underdog’ ora 
particular cause.” That cause 
is open government, and to 
its champions, Manning and 
Snowden are heroes whose 
leaks are a public service. 
What matters next may have 
less to do with the punish- 
ment that is meted out than 
with how many people with 
security clearances decide to 
follow in their footsteps. 


3 


a 
Number of countries (Bolivia, 
Nicaragua and Venezuela) that have offered 
Snowden asylum; he is believed to be living in the 
transit area of Moscow’s international airport 
13 
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Get Strong, Energized, 
and Fit at Any Age 


Ifa Fountain of Youth exists, exercise is it. Even small doses of regular 
exercise can make a big difference. But in this era of fitness fads and 
contradictory approaches, how do you find the right program? And once 


you do, how do you stay motivated? 


Get the inspiration and guidance you need in Physiology and Fitness, 
an eye-opening, one-of-a-kind course featuring 24 lectures and twelve 
30-minute workouts delivered from a scientific perspective. Designed 
with all levels in mind by international fitness expert Dean Hodgkin—a 
three-time World Karate Champion and winner of Best International 
Fitness Presenter at the One Body One World awards, plus a Lifetime 
Achievement Award at the 2012 International Fitness Showcase—you'll 
learn the cutting-edge research on how your body responds to exercise 
and explore a groundbreaking new way to take charge of your health and 


maintain optimum fitness for life. 
Offer expires 09/16/13 


1-800-832-2412 


WWW.THEGREATCOURSES.COM/5TME 





Physiology and Fitness 


Taught by Dean Hodgkin 
INTERNATIONAL FITNESS EXPERT 


LECTURE TITLES 
Components of Fitness 
How Fit Are You? 
Overcome the Barriers to Exercise 
Your Heart in Action 
The Fitness of Breathing 
You Can Reduce Stress 
Fitness and Pregnancy 
Refuel, Recover, and Reenergize 
Thinking—The Brain-Body Connection 
Healthy Joints for Life 
Protecting Yourself from Injury 
The Amazing Benefits of Balance 
Fueling Fitness 
Why Everyone Should Exercise in Water 
The Secret Life of Muscles 
Strong to the Bone 
Getting Your Back on Track 
21*-Century Yoga 
Walk Your Way to Fitness 
. The Amazing Benefits of Stretching 
Stay Active—Defy the Aging Process 
. Sitting Disease 
Exercise for Weight Loss 
. Mobilizers and Stabilizers— 
Managing Your Abs 
. Body Weight Workout 
. Medicine Ball Workout 
. Step and Interval Workout 
. Dumbbell Workout 
. Combat Workout 
. Fitness Ball Workout 
Balance Board Workout 
Kettlebell Workout 
Plyometrics Workout 
. Resistance Band Workout 
. Training Bar Workout 
. Stretching Routine 
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Physiology and Fitness 


Course no. 1960 | 36 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


DVD $374:95 NOW $99.9 


+$15 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 


Priority Code: 84926 


Designed to meet the demand for lifelong learning 
The Great Cou is a highly popular series of 
audio and sres led by top p 

and exper h of our more than 4 

is an intellectually engaging experience that will 
change ho think abc 2 world. Since 


1990, over 10 million courses have been sold 
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Walkmart The company says it will go if the council’s $12.50 minimum wage stays 


Laboring Over Pay D.C.’s “living wage” 
proposal reinflates an economic debate 


BY JACOB D/ 


WALMART AND WASHINGTON HAVE 
become the newest combatants in the 
war over wages. On July 10, the D.C. 
council passed a “living wage” bill requir 
ing nonunion retailers with more than 


75,000 sq. ft. of space and parent-company 


revenue of $1 billion or more to pay work 
ers aminimum of $12.50 an hour. Guess 
which company fits the bill. In response, 
Walmart has vowed to cancel three 
planned Washington-area stores and halt 
construction on three others if the bill be 
comes law, leaving 1,800 jobs in the lurch. 
Since Baltimore pioneered the idea 
in 1994, living-wage laws have spread to 
more than 140 jurisdictions. Washington 
Mayor Vincent Gray, who is mulling 
a veto, finds himself at the center of a 
long-running economic debate. Is a wage 
floor on labor a working-class savior or an 
albatross that prices unskilled workers 
out of the job market? The debate is now 
set within an economy that desperately 
needs both real-wage growth—there’s 
been none in a decade—and job growth. 
Economists are split. In a recent 
survey of economists by the University 
of Chicago, a small majority said rais 
ing the federal minimum wage would 
make it harder for low-skilled workers 


to find a job. Yet asubstantial majority 
thought it was worth raising the figure. 
Richard Burkhauser, professor of 
policy analysis at Cornell University, 
warns that a higher minimum wage 
puts low-skilled workers in competi 
tion with more-qualified ones. But Paul 
Sonn of the National Employment Law 
Project says Burkhauser is in the minor 
ity with his position. “The weight of 
economic research over the past decade 
has found no appreciable evidence of 
either job losses or hour reductions after 
minimum-wage increases,” Sonn says. 
Walmart says its store openings 
are always met with a flood of job 
applicants—evidence that labor is 
priced correctly. It has complained that 
the proposed law will put it ata com 
petitive disadvantage. Steven Restivo, 
senior director of community affairs 
for Walmart, says the council caved to 
pressure from Giant and Safeway, union 
ized stores that typically offer higher 
wages and benefits than Walmart. Yet if 
Walmart prevails, it will instantly gain 
the advantage of lower operating costs. 
No wonder Gray is stalling. Washington 
is a big market, but probably not big 
enough for three large grocery chains. = 
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Vegas means business. 


With world-class meeting facilities, an extensive range of hotel rooms, and a city unrivaled 


in event and convention experience, here, business as usual is better than usual. In fact, eqns 


81 percent of executives agree that having events in Las Vegas makes their job easier. 
Find out all the reasons why so many FORTUNE 500” companies choose Las Vegas. VegesMeansBusiness.com 


FORTUNE 500° is o registered trademark of Time inc. Used with permission 
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Surviving Lung Cancer New screening standards 
aim to save at least 20,000 lives each year 


BY ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN 


THERE ARE 94 MILLION 
current and former smok- 
ers in the U.S., and every 
year, 160,000 of them die of 
lung cancer. That’s a hard 
fact, based on scores of 
medical studies. 

Now here’s another: 14% 
of such deaths—some 22,000 
lives—could be prevented, if 
only the patients would un- 
dergo CT screening for lung 
cancer. (The lesions on their 
lungs, once detected, would 
be small enough to treat.) 
Problem is, until now there 
hasn’t been enough evidence 
to suggest that the benefits 
of CT screening outweigh 
the risks and to encourage 
the right people to get it. 

Now, thanks to a series of 
unprecedented large clinical 
trials, the U.S. Preventive Ser- 
vices Task Force (USPSTF)—a 


government-appointed panel 
of health experts—has issued 
anew and more definitive 
recommendation. Smokers 
ages 55 to 80 who smoked 
a pack a day for 30 years or 
more—even if they quit 
within the past 15 years—are 
most at risk of developing 
lung cancer. Every year, the 
USPSTF says, these smokers 
should get a low-dose CT scan 
to search for possible tumors. 
These standards encom- 
pass more people than the 
guidelines pushed by the 
American Cancer Society 
and the American Lung 
Association, both of which 
suggest an age range of 55 to 
74. And that’s a good thing, 
according to the USPSTF, 
because testing more people 
will inevitably lead to more 
early-stage-cancer detection. 


Some doctors are dubious. 
In addition to potential side 
effects of radiation exposure, 
they argue, more screening can 
lead to false-positive results, 
which could lead to unneces- 
sary procedures (like biopsies) 
and stress for patients. With 
that in mind, researchers are 
developing other, less invasive 
methods. (See sidebar.) 

But for now, says USPSTF 
co-chair Dr. Michael LeFevre 
of the University of Missouri 
in Columbia, low-dose CT 
scans are the best detectors 
of lung cancer. And for high- 
risk patients—a fraction of 
the 94 million current and 
former smokers—they’re 
worth the risk. “We do have 
concerns about the radiation 
and the high false-positive 
rate,” he says. “But... there 
are a lot of lives to be saved.” 


‘ that portend lung cancer 





The Next 
Generation of 
Screening 


BLOOD TESTING 
Researchers at 

MD Anderson are 
identifying molecules 

in the blood, or biomarkers, 


BREATH TESTING 

Cleveland Clinic 

researchers are 
developing a breath 


test with 80% accuracy in 
finding chemical profiles that 
indicate which patients 





have cancer 


SALIVA TESTING 
Scientists at MD 
Anderson have 

linked lung-cancer 

risk to changes in airway 
tissue, identified by 
compounds in nasal and 
Saliva swabs of high-risk 
patients 
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Tech > 


Appjacked! 
When users find 
AloWaelelselescs 
for popular 

tech services 


BY ELIANA DOCKTERMAN 


When entrepreneurs Ade Olonoh 
and John Wechsler founded Form- 
spring, they likely didn’t intend to 
create a haven for sexting-prone 
politicians. And yet, thanks to 
Anthony Weiner, that may well 
be its legacy: the Q&A-based social 
network is now knownas the place 
where “Carlos Danger” solicited a 
22-year-old woman and potentially 
torpedoed his mayoral campaign. 
Of course, Formspring is not 
the first app to be co-opted fora 


purpose its creators did not intend. 


Such an event is often a rite of 
passage—and a valuable one at 
that. Twitter’s hashtag feature, for 
example, was dreamed up by early 
adopters. And when Fabulis failed 
as a social network for gay men, it 
changed its name to Fab.com and 
pivoted toward retail, one of the 
few sections of the site users were 
embracing. Now it touts more 
than ro million users. 

Not all repurposing is welcome. 
Just ask Facebook, which spent 
the past six months deleting some 
7 million fake accounts created 
by users to artificially boost 
Wechesueiriisaciioaeeiag 
things). Here we highlight how 
companies responded to five recent 
appjacks—for better and for worse. 


Repurposed 
for... 
Selling sheep, 
comics and 
more in Kuwait; 
users overlay 
price and 
contact info on 
photos 


Repurposed 
TOF sca 
Promoting 
prostitution, 
once listed as 
a “skill” on the 
site; escorts 
advertised “sexy 
massages” 


Repurposed 
for... 
Selling drugs 
by sending 
disappearing 
photos of them; 
at least one 
high school 
student is facing 
charges 


Repurposed 
for... 
Creating video 
résumés—a 
six-second time 
limit makes 
creativity 
paramount 


Repurposed 
te) ao 
Helping disaster 
victims—like 
those washed 
out during 
Hurricane 
Sandy—solicit 
needed items by 
pinning photos 
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INSTAGRAM 


LINKEDIN 








PINTEREST 





Response 
Nothing 
official from 
Instagram, but 
the University 
of Kuwait 
recently held 
an expo about 
using the 
app to grow 
business 


Response 
Linkedin 
updated its 
terms in May 
to clarify that 
it prohibits 
creating profiles 
that promote 
escort services 


Response 
None so far; 
Snapchat 
would not 
comment 


Response 
Vine has not 
promoted 
any video 
résumés, but 
one journalist 
claims she 
successfully 
used one to 
land a job 


Response 
Pinterest 
started 
highlighting 
assorted 
charity boards 
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Wave® music system III with Bluetooth® music adapter 


You've got your favorite music. They've got theirs. 


And it’s scattered. Around the house, on your phones, 


and all across the Internet. The Wave® music system 
l\l with free Bluetooth music adapter lets you hear it 
all in one place with rich, lifelike sound. A complete 
home audio hub, its exclusive waveguide speaker 
technology allows a small 
system like this to fill your 
whole room. It connects 


FREE Wave® Bivetooth” music 
adapter, a $99 value, when 
you order by Sept. 30, 2013 


wirelessly to your smartphone, tablet or computer, 
and includes a CD player and FM/AM radio. There's 
no software to load. No networks to configure. You 
really have to experience it for yourself. So we'll give 
you 30 days, risk-free, to try it in yourown home. And 
be sure to ask how you can make 12 easy payments 
with no interest charges from Bose’ If you're ready 
to enjoy everybody's favorite music with acclaimed 
Bose® sound, call or visit us online today. 


Call 1-800-400-3956, ext. TZ776 or visit Bose.com/Wave — ATED Ea 


Better sound through research 


*Bose payment plan available on orders of $299-S1S500 paid by major credit card. Separate financing offers may be available for select products, See website for details. Down payment 
is 1/12 the product price plus applicable tax and shipping charges, charged when your order is shipped. Then, your credit card will be billed for 1) equal monthly installments beginning 
approximately one month from the date your order is shipped, with O% APR and no interest charges from Bose. Credit card rules and interest may apply, U.S, residents only, Limit one 
active financing program per customer, ©2013 Bose Corporation. The distinctive design of the Wave® music system is a registered trademark of Bose Corporation, Financing and 
free adapter offers not to be combined with other offers or applied to previous purchases, and subject to change without notice. If system Is returned, adapter must be returned 
for a full refund, Offers are limited to purchases made from Bose and participating authorized dealers. Offer valid 8/1/13-9/30/13. Risk-free refers to 30-day trial only, requires 
product purchase and does not include return shipping. Delivery is subject to product availability. The Bluetooth® word mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by 


Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Bose Corporation is under license 
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Lindy Boggs Trailblazing Louisiana Congresswoman 


Lindy Boggs might not have entered political 
life as a Congresswoman, but she was born 
to become one. While her first term began in 
tragedy—the death in a plane crash of her hus 
band, Democratic Representative Hale Boggs, 
whose seat she won in a special election in 
1973, then held for 18 years—her years of ser 
vice were defined by action. Boggs, who was 
97 when she died July 27, forged her own way 
in the House as a trailblazer whose Southern 
charm helped her relentless pursuit of justice. 
We worked together in the House and con 
tinued to fight as a team after she left office. 
We tackled everything from the Equal Rights 
Amendment to ending discrimination against 


women seeking access to credit. Serving on 
the Appropriations Committee, she dearly 
loved her earmarks, using them to help people 
at home with everything from day-care cen 
ters to literacy programs. 

Faced with a challenge, Boggs was compas 
sion in action—not just in what she did but 
in the way she did it. For years after her final 
term, Congresswoman Boggs would ring 
me up to say, “Barbara darlin’, I have a little 
request that can goa long way.” Even after she 
left the House, it was clear she never left the 
people of New Orleans. 

Mikulski, Democratic Senator from Maryland, is the 
longest-serving woman in the history of the U.S. Congress 


Virginia 
Johnson 
Pioneer in the 
Study of sex 


There may never have been a 
topic people thought about more 
but understood less than their 
own sexuality. That all changed 
in 1966 thanks to Virginia 
Johnson, who died July 24 at 88, 
and her collaborator, Dr. William 
Masters, authors of the book 
Human Sexual Response, a dry 
but still groundbreaking work 
that moved beyond the earlier 
research of Alfred Kinsey, 
focusing less on sexual behavior 
and more on basic physiology. 
Johnson, a onetime country 
singer and journalist, had no 
particular sexual expertise— ; 
until 1956, when she applied for 
a job as a research associate at 
Washington University and was 
hired by Masters. 

Over the years, Masters 
and Johnson worked with 694 
male and female volunteers, 
wiring them up with every kind 
of medical sensor available 
and putting them through their 
sexual paces while the lab 
machinery clicked. The book 
that resulted sold 300,000 
copies. The couple, who 
married in 1971, published 
numerous other books on 
sexuality, leaving the world a , 
sexually smarter place. 
—JEFFREY KLUGER 
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DIED 

William Scranton, 
96, former Penn 
sylvania governor 
and U.N, ambas 
sador. He unsuc 
cessfully challenged 
Barry Goldwater for 
the 1964 Repub 
lican presidential 
nomination 
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DIED DIED 

J.J, Cale, 74, blues-rock Walter de Maria, 
musician and songwriter who 77, American artist 
composed two of Eric known for large 
Clapton's sig scale minimalist and 
nature songs, earthwork projects 
“Cocaine” and like The Lightning 
“After Mid Field, a massive grid 
night.” of 400 steel poles 
planted upright in the 
New Mexico desert. 






MERGED 

Omnicom and 
Publicis, the world's 
second and third larg: 
est ad agencies. With 
130,000 employees 
and a market cap 

of $35 billion, the 
new agency holding 
company will be the 
world’s largest. 


DIED 

Colonel Bud Day, 88, 
a U.S. Air Force pilot 
during the Vietnam 
War and Medal of 
Honor recipient who 
endured more than 
five years as a POW, 
for a time sharing a 
cell with future Arizona 
Senator John McCain 


DIED 

Harry Byrd Jr., 98, 
former U.S. Senator 
from Virginia. Scion of 
a political dynasty and 
a staunch supporter 
of racial segregation, 
Byrd served 17 years 
in the Senate, first as 
a Democrat and later 
as an independent 
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Gene Robinson 





The Pope’s Baby Step on Gays 
Francis’ encouraging words show how far the 
Roman Catholic Church still has to go 


ft IRST, THE GOOD NEWS. POPE FRANCIS 
= __ is already showing himself to be a 
— winsome, endearing and inspiring 
: an _ successor to St. Peter. His trip to Brazil 
_ catapulted him to rock-star status, 
with his care for the poor and the dispossessed, 
his willingness to engage the throngs with little 
regard for his security and even with his crowd- 
pleasing offer of a song on the guitar. This is no 
formal and aloof bishop but rather a man of and 
for the people. Justice is on his mind and his lips. 

But it was a question he was asked on the flight 
back to Rome, about homosexuality, that has come 
to define the trip and has sparked hope that the 
Roman Catholic Church might be softening its 
stance on being gay. (Even using the word gay, 
which Francis did in English while otherwise 
speaking Italian, is unprecedented for a Pope.) 

Is there anything new in what he had to say? 
Well, yes, in terms of tone. And this is no small 
thing. Francis’ immediate predecessors called ho- 
mosexuality an “intrinsic moral evil” and branded 
homosexuals as “intrinsically disordered.” Instead 
of mirroring those blanket condemnations, Francis 
offered kindness and compassion. Then, in an act of 
genuine humility, he asked, “Who am I to judge?” It 
is telling that this rhetorical question got so much 
attention, since Jesus, who Christians believe was 
the perfect revelation of God, warned, “Judge not, 
that you be not judged.” Yet previous Popes have 
shown no hesitation in being judgmental about 
homosexuality. This change in tone is significant. 

Before we declare a new day for Catholics re- 
garding homosexuality, however, a closer look at 
the Pope’s statement reveals little change in the 
church’s stance on being gay. When Francis says 
gay people should be forgiven their sins like oth- 
er people, he means that acting on their feelings 
for someone of the same gender is still a sin that 
requires forgiveness—a point the Vatican made 
clear shortly after his remarks. 

Francis’ more open tone may mean the most 
for gay Catholic priests. Rather than calling for 
them to be expelled from the church, Francis is 
preaching compassion—so long as they are true to 
their vows of celibacy. Most encouraging of all is 
the separation of gay priests from the sexual-abuse 
scandals of the past. Both Benedict XVI and John 
Paul II thought they would solve the scandals by 
ridding the church of gay priests—a wholly unfair 
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According to a Pew 
Research Center poll 
conducted in March, a 
growing percentage of 
U.S, Catholics, 61%, 
say homosexuality 
should be accepted 
by society, while 32% 
say it should be 
discouraged 


When Pope Francis 
used the English word 
gay in his recent 
comments, it was 
unprecedented for 
a Pontiff 








linking of homosexuality with pedophilia that 
has been thoroughly debunked by science. This is 
enormously positive for gay priests, who have been 
living under a cloud of suspicion for years. 

But what about gay parishioners sitting in 
the pews of Catholic churches, trying to recon- 
cile their faith with the condemnation of their 
love as disordered, evil and sinful? Not much has 
changed, I’m afraid, even with the Pope's recent 
remarks. While it may be all right to be gay, it is 
notall right to act on it, which forces gay Catholics 
to adopt an involuntary vow of celibacy in order 
to be in good standing with the church and God. 


comes from a misleading split between be- 

ing and doing. Would a loving God create a 
certain portion of humankind to be affectionally 
drawn to people of the same gender yet deprive 
them of ever expressing that love, finding intima- 
cy with and commitment to another person and 
solemnizing that love in the institution of mar- 
riage? That surely would be a cruel God, hardly 
worthy of praise and devotion. 

Yet Francis’ softening in tone is being reflect- 
ed elsewhere in the Christian church. Mainline 
denominations are taking an ever more tolerant 
approach to homosexuality. Conservative evan- 
gelicals, especially younger ones, are looking for 
a way to affirm gay Christians and the love they 
come to know with other people. Fuller Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the U.S.’s largest evangelical semi- 
nary, has anew OneTable group exploring a biblical 
way forward in how its members can more deeply 
accept their gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
brothers and sisters in Christ. Even evangelicals 
understand that changing their stance on this is- 
sue may be key to attracting young people, whether 
gay or straight, to the church and keeping them. 

Pope Francis’ comments may be a baby step 
toward inclusion—but it is a step that should be 
greeted with optimism and hope that the church 
may one day welcome all of God's children. If God 
is love, as Scripture attests, then surely God is gay 
love too. n 


i DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE 


Robinson is a senior fellow at the Center for American 
Progress in Washington. He recently retired as the 
ninth Episcopal bishop of New Hampshire and was the 
first openly gay bishop elected in the Episcopal Church 
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HOUSING IS COMING BACK. 
BANKS ARE LENDING AGAIN. 
/ENERGY 1S BOOMING. 
A. PROMINENT DEMOCRAT ARGUES 
THAT THE.U.S. ECONOMY IS 
FINALLY COMING BACK TO LIFE 


Vf. 
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IS EASY TO IMAGINE THAT 
BECAUSE WASHINGTON IS 
MIRED IN POLITICAL 
GRIDLOCK, THE REST OF 
THE COUNTRY IS STUCK 


TOO. THIS MAY EXPLAIN WHY SURVEYS SHOW 
DEEP PESSIMISM OVER THE NATION’S ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK. SUCH SENTIMENT MADE SENSE AFTER 
THE SCARY FINANCIAL COLLAPSE OF 2008, BUT IT 
DOESN’T ANYMORE. IN FACT, AFTER FIVE YEARS 


of struggling against headwinds trig- 
gered by that collapse, the U.S. ismaking 
a surprisingly strong comeback. It’s the 
great untold story of the summer of 2013: 
acombination of cyclical recovery forces 
and uniquely American strengths are 
revving up growth. The U.S. economic 
outlook is as strong as it has been in more 
than a decade. 

Yes, too many Americans are out of 
work and have been that way for too long. 
And yes, household incomes, adjusted for 
inflation, are still below 2007 levels. In- 
deed, this is the country’s biggest job— 
to repair labor markets and get incomes 
moving up again. The U.S. needs growth 
in order to make that happen, and that’s 
where the news is good. Confounding so 
many skeptics, the U.S. is actually shift- 
ing into higher gear. Growth for this year’s 
second quarter, just reported at 1.7%, beat 
expectations but is well below the rate we 
should see at this time next year. Indeed, 
the Federal Reserve Board, not known 
for going out on a limb, recently raised 
its 2014 forecast for real growth to the 
3%-to-3.5% range. And the country will 
likely see two to three more years of good 
growth, which would produce millions 
of new jobs and begin to raise incomes. 
This is one reason the U.S. stock market 
recently reached all-time highs. 

The U.S. is the only developed coun- 
try with a story like this to tell. Europe, 
unfortunately, is facing a long period 
of economic stagnation. Its financial 
crisis came later, and southern Europe 
is laboring under the burdens of sick 
banks and weak competitiveness. Mean- 
while, Japan, where the population is 
falling, hasn’t seen meaningful growth 


in years and isn't likely to see it now. 

What is allowing the U.S. to rev up 
when others cannot? For one thing, the 
2008 financial collapse and the deep 
slump that followed forced this country 
to make big changes. A severe financial 
crisis, whether at a corner grocery store, 
a multinational corporation or an entire 
nation, always leads to some restructur- 
ing. But the U.S. has restructured dramati- 
cally. Households have shed debt and are 
now ready to use their credit cards again. 
The banking system and the auto in- 
dustry have been completely revamped. 
American business has become more ef. 
ficient, and cost differentials with China 
are narrowing. U.S. manufacturing has 
stopped shrinking and is actually begin- 
ning to expand. 

At the same time, the U.S. continues 
to enjoy built-in advantages that other na- 
tions lack: a growing population and the 
prospect of furtherimmigration, big and 
flexible housing and stock markets, the 
most dynamic energy sector in the world, 
a huge and resilient consumer market 
and unparalleled technology leadership. 

Now, five years after the worst eco- 
nomic crisis since the Great Depression, 
the American economy is gathering 
steam. Over the medium term, Ameri- 
cans are going to see growing job oppor- 
tunities, higher wages and better asset 
values. To understand how this economic 
rebirth will unfold, it’s important to un- 
derstand the five big factors driving it. 





Altman, who served as Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury during the Clinton 

Administration, is the founder and execu- 
tive chairman of Evercore Partners 
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A BIG DRIVER OF THIS ECONOMIC COME- 


back will be the housing market, which 
is now entering a powerful, multiyear 
upswing. Housing works like a trampo- 
line. When it is pushed down far enough 
and long enough, it will eventually snap 
upward very powerfully. That move is 
happening now. 

You can see this in prices, which are 
12% higher than they were a year ago, 
according to CoreLogic, an analytics 
and data-services firm. Each of the 20 
largest metropolitan markets is regis- 
tering year-over-year gains, something 
that hasn’t happened since 2005. New 
housing construction and renovations 
don’t just generate construction and re- 
lated jobs. They also boost the manufac- 
turing of appliances, pipes, wiring and 
other goods. And they drive services, 


including plumbing, electrical work, 





trucking and mortgage lending. This is 
why, according to Goldman Sachs, the 
housing rebound alone can add a half- 
point of annual GDP growth. And it 
could produce more than half a million 
new jobs a year over the next few years, 
according to Ameriprise Financial. 

It was the depth of housing’s fall 
that laid the foundation for this upturn. 
Single-family housing starts, for example, 
averaged 1.5 million from 2000 to 2004, 
before the bubble. After the bust, housing 
starts plunged to an annual rate of about 
500,000 for nearly three years. New-home 
sales fell to a third of what they had been 
before the collapse. In relative terms, hous- 
ing hadn't been so weak since the 1930s. 

Now the tide has turned. On the 
supply side, the massive post-2008 over- 
hang of unsold homes, which depressed 
prices and new housing construction, 
has finally been resolved. The number of 
homes for sale is back to its long-term av- 
erage of about 2 million nationwide. It’s 
true that there remains a big inventory 
of foreclosed units that have not been 
maintained, but that number is falling 
too and isn’t relevant to most buyers. In 
other words, the excess supply is gone. 

Demand is also helping goose the 
market. Census Bureau data implies 
that the U.S. population will grow 





roughly 8% over the next decade, faster 
than either Europe's or Japan's. And the 
household-formation rate (people decid- 
ing to rent or buy for the first time) is 
snapping back. After dropping during 
the crisis, it has more than doubled from 
its nadir and is rising steadily. Pent-up for- 
mation may push it above the long-term 
average for some time. This means that 
residential investment may grow 15% to 
20% annually over the next four years. 
The ripples of that will be felt through the 
entire economy. 


The jump in 
yearly housing 
starts is fueling 

the economic 
comeback 
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FACTOR NO. 2 
THE UNEXPECTED 
GOLD RUSH 





THIS IS THE BIG STORY THAT NO ONE SAW 
coming: the U.S. oil-and-gas sector has 
staged an unexpected and stunning 
revival—a boom, really—that carries 
uniformly positive implications for 
growth, jobs, trade and capital flows. The 
US. has always been a major oil produc- 
er, but output had been declining steadi- 
ly for decades. Production peaked in 1970 
and fell to a 62-year low of 5 million bar- 
rels a day in 2008. But that decline curve 
has reversed. Seemingly overnight, pro- 
duction rebounded to nearly 7 million 
barrels a day and is projected to reach the 
astonishing level of 9 million to 10 mil- 
lion by 2020. 

The natural-gas story is equally dra- 
matic. Traditional gas fields were in 
long-term decline, and production had 
fallen to 48 billion cubic feet per day in 
2006. Last year, the U.S. produced 65 bil 
lion cubic feet per day. Even more impor- 
tant, the U.S. is now believed to possess a 
100-year supply of natural gas, and prices 
have fallen sharply, from $13 per million 
BTUs in 2008 to less than $4 now. 

What explains this phenomenon? 
The answer is uniquely American 
technology—a breakthrough in hori- 
zontal drilling combined with advanced 
forms of hydraulic fracturing and seismic 
exploration. The ability to drill horizon 
tally means that one traditional vertical 
drilling site can generate additional wells 
drilled horizontally and at great depth. 
Together with modern forms of fractur- 
ing, this has allowed oil and gas trapped 
in tight rock formations to be extracted 
cheaply at huge volumes for the first time. 
To date, the U.S. is the only nation taking 
full advantage of this technology. 

Consider North Dakota: this quiet and 
often ignored state has seen its oil produc- 
tion skyrocket from 100,000 barrels a day 








Illustration by R. Kikuo Johnson for TIME 
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only five years ago to 800,000 today. That 
makesit the second biggest oil-producing 
state in the U.S., behind only Texas. This 
output is coming from the Bakken Shale 
formation underneath the northern 
plains, which the U.S. Geological Survey 
has described as the largest continuous 
oil accumulation it has ever seen. The 
result is that North Dakota now has the 
lowest unemployment rate in the nation 
(3.2%) and a $1.7 billion budget surplus. 

The national implications are pro 
found too. According to the consulting 
firm IHS, unconventional oil and gas 
production currently supports more 
than 1.7 million jobs in the U.S., and 
that number will nearly double by the 
end of the decade. Meanwhile, these new 
gas reserves are pushing down the price 
Americans pay for energy to among the 
lowest in the world. Cheap natural gas 
is a big stimulus to petrochemical pro 
duction and a meaningful one for all 
U.S. manufacturing. And it will provide 
something like a tax cut for households. 
As utilities convert from coal-fired pow 
er to gas power—and they are steadily 
doing so—household electrical bills will 
fall. Indeed, in a few years, average retail 
utility bills may be $1,000 per year lower 
than current levels. 

Finally, the energy turnaround 
reduces energy imports, lowering trade 
deficits and generating large amounts of 
tax revenue for governmentat all levels. 
After decades of U.S. dependence, our 
oil imports have already dropped from 
12 million barrels a day to 8 million and 
should continue to fall toward 6 mil 
lion, which would be the lowest import 
total since 1987. 
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FACTOR NO. 3 
THE SLEEPING 
GIANT STIRS 


ABOUT 70% OF U.S. ECONOMIC ACTIVITY COMES THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY: FROM 
consumer spending, on everything from autos to apparel to food. The consumer's 
mood and pocketbook have big impact on the whole country’s growth and jobs. And 
that pocketbook took a tremendous hit in 2008, so much so thatit has taken five long 
years for American households, in aggregate, to recover from the financial damage. 
Americans conserved cash to pay down debt, and this process pushed down their 
spending even further. 

It’s hard to exaggerate the financial damage inflicted on consumers during the 
recession. Total net worth fell by $13 trillion, or 20%, from its level in 2007—a 
staggering loss. That hit came at a vulnerable moment when U.S. households were 
highly leveraged. When the bottom fell out, consumer debt had reached a remark 
able 138% of income, a 35-year peak. Within a fev months in 2008, household 
finances were crushed as asset values fell, millions of jobs were lost, countless credit 


cards were canceled and thousands of 
homes were foreclosed on. As the finan- 
cial pressure on families reached acute 
levels, they had no choice but to cut 
spending and pay off debt. 

Five years on, households have final- 
ly repaired their balance sheets. Accord- 
ing to the International Monetary Fund, 
household debt has now fallen back to 
105% of household income, a ratio near 
historical averages. Further, Federal Re- 
serve data shows that U.S. households 
spent only 10.5% of their after-tax in- 
come on debt payments in the early part 
of this year, the smallest portion since 
the Fed began keeping track in 1980. 
This reflects both lower levels of debt 
itself, given pay-downs, and lower inter- 
est rates on remaining debt, especially 
mortgages. The rise of the stock market 
has also helped, as has the turnaround 
in home prices. Other Federal Reserve 
data shows that household net worth re- 
cently topped $70 trillion, a record high, 
which means that the financial losses 
of 2008, as a whole, have been recovered. 
(Achieving this recovery in household 
asset values has been a primary goal of 
the Federal Reserve’s hyperaggressive 
monetary policy for the simple reason 
that families need to feel financially 
healed before they will spend normally.) 

Americans are starting to open their 
wallets. Retail sales grew 5.7% in June 
compared with the same period last 
year. The consumer price index also 
strengthened in June, which suggests 
that demand is growing as Americans 
feel more optimistic about the economy. 
And consumer confidence is near a five- 
and-a-half-year high. 
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FACTOR NO. 4 
BANKS 
(WITH LOTS 
OF HELP) 


BOUNCED 
BACK 





IN SEPTEMBER 2008 THE OVERLEVER- 
aged and undermanaged U.S. banking 
system suffered a terrifying collapse. 
And that, in turn, nearly took the 
whole country down. Short-term, 
wholesale lending came to a stop, in- 
cluding from one bank to another. 
(Keep in mind that the core business 
of banking is to borrow at one rate, 
including through deposits, and lend 
at a higher rate. If banks can’t borrow, 
they can’t function.) So when banks 
got into trouble, lending to businesses 
and consumers essentially stopped and 
the whole economy cratered. 

Federal authorities mounted a huge 
and heroic intervention. The Federal 
Reserve's support for the credit markets 
reached $13 trillion at its peak, accord- 
ing to Bloomberg. The FDIC provided 
billions of dollars in federal guarantees 
on new, long-term borrowings by banks 
and finance companies. Congress 
rushed through legislation that estab- 
lished TARP, which invested another 
$475 billion in newstock issued by these 
financial institutions. 

The rescue worked. Slowly and, at 
first, unsteadily, banks began to borrow 
again on their own, Then the regula- 
tors initiated a sweeping restructuring 
of the industry. Capital and liquidity 
levels were raised through wide-scale 
divestitures of assets and sales of new 
stock at low prices. Balance sheets 
were further cleansed through aggres- 
sive write-downs of poor-quality loans 


and other assets. Improved disclosure 
practices were also imposed. Old lead- 
ers lost their jobs, and new manage- 
ment teams were put in place. It was 
probably the most successful rescue of 
private enterprise ever conducted. 

Today, most large U.S. banks have 
the kind of clean balance sheets we 
last saw 10 years ago. They are again 
generating large profits, and almost 
all have resumed paying dividends. 
Overall, this is now the healthiest 
banking system in the world, and it is 
lending strongly again. Total outstand- 
ing bank loans to business, according 
to the Federal Reserve, have reached 
$1.54 trillion, up 30% from their 
post-2008 low and just below their his- 
torical peak. Consumer loans already 
have surpassed their previous high 
and are growing at a robust 8% rate so 
far in 2013. A continuing soft spot is 
loans to small businesses, which is still 
$40 billion below the prior high. But 
overall, the lending recovery is boost- 
ing growth. 

Nevertheless, American regulators 
have not finished turning the screws, 
nor should they. Some banks remain 
too big to fail, and that’s why there are 
ongoing regulatory efforts to shrink 
them. In fact, a set of even tighter 
capital requirements for banks was ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve on July 2. 
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NOT ONLY HAS THE U.S. RETAINED ITS 
edge in technology, but its advantage has 
widened in several categories. According 
to Battelle, the U.S. contributed 29% of 
global R&D spending in 2012, compared 
with nearly 14% for China, the next larg- 
est contributor. And absolute levels of 
R&D have grown impressively over the 
past five years, despite the recession. 

Also, the rate of patenting by U.S. 
inventors is near an all-time high, ac 
cording to the Brookings Institution. 
The value of such patents appears to be 
rising, based on how often these patents 
are cited or referenced by other patents. 
Most important, the primacy of the U.S’s 
research-focused universities remains 
unchallenged. According to most rank- 
ings, 25 to 27 of the world’s 30 leading 
universities are in the U.S. 

Despite claims that more engineer- 
ing degrees are being awarded elsewhere, 
the quality of most overseas degrees is 
lower than that of their American coun- 
terparts. It’s true, however, that U.S. 
junior and senior high schools must be 





strengthened for this technology edge to 
continue over the long term. 

For the time being, the U.S. can read 
ily afford the investments to maintain its 
top technology ranking. By one measure, 
the U.S’'s fiscal condition actually is im 
proving. The Congressional Budget Of 
fice now estimates that the 2013 budget 
deficit will come in at about $640 billion. 
This is still too large, but it represents 
only 4% of GDP, down from more than 
10% in 2009. Higher tax revenue from 
an improving economy, a slower rise in 
health care costs and three separate stabs 
at deficit reduction since 2011 are helping 
clean up our balance sheet. 

By another metric, cash levels in the 
U.S. corporate sector are at historical 
highs. That’s one reason tech firms are 
pouring cash into R&D budgets. Micro- 
soft spent $9.8 billion last year, Intel spent 
$10.1 billion, IBM spent $6.3 billion, and 
Google spent $6.8 billion. These are four of 
the five largest tech budgets in the world. 
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GIVEN ALL THE POSITIVE SIGNS, IT’S 
surprising that this story is so little 
known. That probably reflects the atten- 
tion on Washington and its controversies 
over surveillance, immigration reform 
and political gridlock, as well as violence 
and instability in the Middle East. The 
President's recent speech notwithstand- 
ing, it’s surprising that the Obama Ad- 
ministration has not been more vocal 
about the economy’s rebound. 

Especially because the comeback is so 
badly needed. American labor markets 
remain weak, and years of continued 
growth will be necessary to repair them. 
According to the Department of Labor, 


2.4 million fewer citizens were working | 


as of June 2013 than just before the 2008 
collapse. The unemployment rate re 
mains high at 7.6%, and 4 million Amer 
icans have been out of work for longer 
than six months. The labor-participation 
rate is at a 30-year low, which means 
many people have stopped looking for 
work altogether. 

In addition, according to the Census 
Bureau, median household income in 
2011 was $50,054, down 8% from 2007. 
With the stock market strong, this in- 
come weakness illustrates the growing 
inequality challenge. Incomes of the top 


fifth of Americans may have grown in | 


2011, but they fell for everyone else. 

The US. is not the first country to see 
strengthened growth after a deep finan- 
cial crisis. We saw it in South Korea fol- 
lowing the Asian financial crisis in 1997, 


in Mexico after the collapse of its curren- | 2 


cy in 1994, and in parts of Latin America | 


after its sovereign-debt crisis in the 1980s. 

The U.S. is waging a surprising eco- 
nomic comeback. Uniquely American 
strengths and powerful cyclical forces are 
driving it. And it couldn't come ata better 
time for Americans. 
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For oe with Atrial Fibrillation 
(AFib) not caused by a 


heart valve problem If you live with a higher risk of stroke 


due to AFib, ELIQUIS gives you 
3 GOOD REASONS to rethink warfarin. 










Ina clinical trial, ELIQUIS® (apixaban) reduced 
the risk of stroke better than warfarin. 


ELIQUIS also had less major bleeding than warfarin. 
ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding 
which can be serious, and rarely may lead to death. 





3 Unlike warfarin, there’s no routine blood testing. 








Ask your doctor if 
ELIQUIS is right for you. 





ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who have atrial fibrillation, 


a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


*Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking to the 
doctor who prescribed it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS 
increases your risk of having a stroke. ELIQUIS may 
need to be stopped, prior to surgery or a medical or 
dental procedure. Your doctor will tell you when you 
should stop taking ELIQUIS and when you may start 
taking it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help prevent 
a blood clot from forming. 


* ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be serious, and 
rarely may lead to death. This is because ELIQUIS is a 
blood thinner medicine that reduces blood clotting. 


* You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take 
ELIQUIS and take other medicines that increase your 
risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin 
(COUMADIN®), heparin, SSRIs or SNRIs, and other blood 
thinners. Tell your doctor about all medicines, vitamins 
and supplements you take. While taking ELIQUIS, you 
may bruise more easily and it may take longer than usual 
for any bleeding to stop. 


* Get medical help right away if you have any of these 
signs or symptoms of bleeding: 

-unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a long time, 
such as unusual bleeding from the gums; nosebleeds 
that happen often, or menstrual or vaginal bleeding that 
is heavier than normal 
-bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

-red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools (looks like tar) 

-coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks like 
coffee grounds 

-unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; 

headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


* ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


* Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain types 
of abnormal bleeding or have had a serious allergic 
reaction to ELIQUIS. 


* Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you have: 
kidney or liver problems, any other medical condition, or 
ever had bleeding problems. Tell your doctor if you are 
pregnant or breastfeeding, or plan to become pregnant or 
breastfeed. 


* Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your doctor and 
refill your prescription before you run out. 


* Possible serious side effects include bleeding or a 
reaction to ELIQUIS itself. A reaction to ELIQUIS can cause 
hives, rash, itching, and possibly trouble breathing. Get 
medical help right away if you have sudden chest pain 
or chest tightness, have sudden swelling of your face 
or tongue, have trouble breathing, wheezing, or feeling 
dizzy or faint. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional Important Product Information on 
the adjacent page. 


Visit ELIQUIS.COM or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 
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The information below does not take the place of talking with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare professional knows 
the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS® may fit into your overall therapy. Talk to your healthcare professional if you have any 
questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 





What is the most important information 
| should know about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking 
to the doctor who prescribed it for you. 
Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. 
Your doctor will tell you when you should stop 
taking ELIQUIS and when you may start taking 
it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help 
prevent a blood clot from forming. 

ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be 
serious, and rarely may lead to death. This is 
because ELIQUIS is a blood thinner medicine 
that reduces blood clotting. 

You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you 
take ELIQUIS and take other medicines that 
increase your risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (called 
NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) or 
serotonin norepinephrine reuptake inhibitors 
(SNRIs), and other medicines to help prevent 
or treat blood clots. 

Tell your doctor if you take any of these 
medicines. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you 
are not sure if your medicine is one listed above. 
While taking ELIQUIS: 

* you may bruise more easily 


+ it may take longer than usual for any bleeding 
to stop 


Call your doctor or get medical help right 
away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 


unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts 
a long time, such as: 


* unusual bleeding from the gums 
* nosebleeds that happen often 


¢ menstrual bleeding or vaginal bleeding 
that is heavier than normal 


bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 
red, pink, or brown urine 

red or black stools (looks like tar) 

cough up blood or blood clots 


* vomit blood or your vomit looks like coffee 
grounds 


* unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain 
+ headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


ELIQUIS (apixaban) is not for patients with 
artificial heart valves. 


What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce 
the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who 
have atrial fibrillation. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe and effective 
in children. 


Who should not take ELIQUIS? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

* currently have certain types of abnormal 
bleeding 

* have had a serious allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. 
Ask your doctor if you are not sure 


What should | tell my doctor before taking 
ELIQUIS? 

Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if 
you: 

« have kidney or liver problems 

« have any other medical condition 

¢ have ever had bleeding problems 

* are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It 
is not known if ELIQUIS will harm your 
unborn baby 

are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. It is 
not known if ELIQUIS passes into your breast 
milk. You and your doctor should decide if 
you will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. You 
should not do both 

Tell all of your doctors and dentists that you are 
taking ELIQUIS. They should talk to the doctor 
who prescribed ELIQUIS for you, before you have 
any surgery, medical or dental procedure. 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other medicines 
may affect the way ELIQUIS works. Certain 
medicines may increase your risk of bleeding 
or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 


How should | take ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your 
doctor. Take ELIQUIS twice every day with or 
without food, and do not change your dose or 
stop taking it unless your doctor tells you to. 
If you miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as soon 
as you remember, and do not take more than 
one dose at the same time. Do not run out of 
ELIQUIS. Refill your prescription before you 
run out. Stopping ELIQUIS may increase your 
risk of having a stroke. 


Me eC ES eee 
What are the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS? 
+ See “What is the most important infor- 
mation | should know about ELIQUIS?” 
¢ ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash or severe 
allergic reaction. Call your doctor or get 
medical help right away if you have any of 
the following symptoms: 
* chest pain or tightness 
* swelling of your face or tongue 
* trouble breathing or wheezing 
+ feeling dizzy or faint 
Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 
These are not all of the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS, For more information, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 
This is a brief summary of the most important 
information about ELIQUIS. For more infor- 
mation, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, 
call 1-855-ELIQUIS (1-855-354-7847), or go to 
www.ELIQUIS.com. 
Manufactured by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
Marketed by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
and 


Pfizer Inc 
New York, New York 10017 USA 


COUMADIN® is a trademark of Bristol-Myers Squibb 
Pharma Company. 
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PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This independent, non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patients with financial hardship who 
generally have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www.bmspaf.org for mare information. 
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IT’S STILL 






OR SOME TIME NOW, THE U.S. 

a has been the prettiest house 

on what is an ugly economic 

block. Look around; China and 
many of the other major emerging 
markets are slowing down, and Eu- 
rope is in recession. The U.S., on the other 
hand, finally seems to be moving beyond 
2% annual economic growth toward a 
more robust recovery. The big question is 
whether it will be a recovery for everyone. 
The answer so far seems to be a defini- 
tive no. The percentage of Americans in 
the labor force, arguably the most im- 
portant measure of economic health, 
dropped to a 34-year low in May. That’s 
as bad as it’s been since women entered 
the labor force en masse in the rg8os, 
and it speaks to the fact that this recov- 
ery is weaker and has taken longer than 
rebounds of the past. We’re 30 months 
on from when GDP returned to prere- 
cession levels, but even at June’s high 
level of job creation (195,000) it will take 
15 months more to replace the jobs that 
were lost. While the unemployment fig- 
ure is slowly ticking downward from the 
crisis’ peak of 10%, it remains in double 
digits for certain groups, such as young 
people without college degrees and Afri- 
can Americans. Meanwhile, economic in- 
equality has increased, since minorities 
were disproportionately hit in the hous- 
ing crisis, and wages have stayed flat. It’s 
hard to envision an inclusive recovery 
when a majority of Americans simply 
haven’t got more money in their pockets. 


A WIMPY 
RECOVERY 













STAGNANT WAGES 
AND A SHORTAGE OF 
JOBS LEAVE MANY 
BEHIND IN THIS “BOOM” 


BY RANA FOROOHAR 


That puts the American Dream at 
risk. “If young Americans are to live 
better than their parents did, we have 
to expand employment, make the work- 
force more competitive and accelerate 
productivity growth,” which is strongly 
correlated with rising wages, says Susan 
Lund, a principal at the McKinsey Global 
Institute, which just released a report 
titled “Game Changers” on how to build 
a more robust recovery in the U.S. One 
key challenge will be to create more sus- 
tainable demand in an economy that is 
70% driven by consumer spending. Yes, 
Americans have gone a long 
way toward repairing their bal- 
ance sheets since 2008. Fewer of 
us have debt than we did back 
then. But those who do, includ- 
ing vulnerable groups like stu- 
dents and seniors, have 40% 
more debt than they did before 
the financial crisis, according 
to the Census Bureau. And con- 
sumer spending is still spotty. 
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While overall retail sales have grown 
over the past year, June numbers came in 
far weaker than expected. Department- 
store sales were down for the fifth month 
in a row, and restaurant spending was 
sharply down as consumers once again 
ate in to save a dollar. People even bought 
fewer electronic gadgets fora third month 
running. The latest GDP figure—1.7%— 
shows we are still struggling to stay ina 
2% economy. “To say we're doing better 
than Europe is meager consolation,” says 
Lund. “We need to do much better.” 

Of course, the economy is cyclical, and 
one bad quarter won't derail a recovery. 
What you want to see is sustained job 
growth, and the most recent new-hire 
numbers were stellar. The question is 
whether they were a blip or a real direc- 
tional shift from what we've seen over the 
past several years. Even before the finan- 
cial crisis, there were signs that the U.S. 
jobs engine was sputtering. Job creation 
from 2000 to 2007 was far weaker than in 
decades past. This is in part because small 
and new companies, which do much of 
the real hiring in the U.S., still have prob- 
lems getting bank loans. Indeed, Urban 
Institute senior fellow Gene Steuerle be- 
lieves that one key reason for the declin- 
ing number of jobs being created by new 
businesses is that entrepreneurs have 
exhausted their personal savings, which 
most of them use in lieu of loans to fund 
investment. Banks, which claim they are 
trying to meet higher capital require- 
ments, won't step in to help. 

This underscores the fact that five years 
on from the crisis, finance is still discon- 
nected from the real economy. Sure, banks 
are recording record profits, but numer- 
ous studies show that as finance as a per- 
centage of the economy grows, business 
creation actually tends to stall. A banking 
recovery isn’t enough to turn the economy 
around—we need manufacturing and ser- 
vices to grow too. Yes, a manufacturing 
renaissance is under way. But it isn’t your 
grandfather’s manufacturing. 
Well-paid union jobs have giv- 
en way to cheaper labor and to 
robots that do work that people 
used to do, which is partly why 
wages have remained flat. 

That’s just another reason 
that too many Americans 
won't feel the buoyancy of 
this divided rebound for many 
years to come. 2 
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PRIVACY 
IS MOSTLY 
AN ILLUSION. 


A useful illusion, no question about it, one 
that allows us to live without being para- 
lyzed by self-consciousness. The illusion of 
privacy gives us room to be fully human, 
sharing intimacies and risking mistakes. 
But all the while, the line between private 
and public space is as porous as tissue pa- 
per. The adulterous couple sneaking off to 
a hotel: Is someone following them? The 
teenagers skipping school to visit the mall: 
Will they bump into a woman from Mom’s 
book club? The solitary motorist thrashing 
anair guitar ata traffic light: Will the driver 
in the next lane look over? Like children ofa 
certain age who think closing their eyes will 
make them invisible, we assume that no one 
sees or hears our private moments, and we're 
right—until someone watches or listens. 
This was true long before the National 
Security Agency began collecting our tele- 
phone and Internet records from technol- 
ogy and communications companies, and 
long before the House of Representatives 
on July 24 gave a fresh thumbs-up to fur- 
ther NSA collections by a narrow 12-vote 
margin, 217-205. It was true long before a 
military judge found Private Bradley Man- 
ning guilty of espionage for his role in the 
WikiLeaks case—but acquitted him on the 
charge of aiding the enemy—on July 30. 
The illusive quality of privacy is a recur- 
ring theme of literature going back to the 
Hebrew Bible. Consider beautiful Bathshe- 
ba, who strips fora bath in the second Book 
of Samuel, an ancient text, only to come un- 
der the lustful gaze of King David, pacing 
on his palace rooftop. Or Hamlet, whose 
private conversation with his mother is 
overheard by Polonius, hiding behind the 
drapes. The great filmmaker Alfred Hitch- 
cock was fascinated by secrets that would 
not stay hidden and made a masterpiece, 
Rear Window, from the premise that entire 
lives (and deaths) are on display behind the 


uncovered windows of anonymous cities, 
just waiting fora watcher to decrypt them. 

But the revelation of the NSA’s vast 
data-collection programs by a crusading 
contract worker, Edward Snowden, has 
made it clear that the rise of technology is 
shattering even the illusion of privacy. Al- 
most overnight, and with too little reflec- 
tion, the U.S. and other developed nations 
have stacked the deck in favor of the watch- 
ers. A surveillance society is taking root. 
Video cameras peer constantly from lamp 
poles and storefronts. Satellites and drones 
float hawkeyed through the skies. Smart- 
phones relay a dizzying barrage of informa- 
tion about their owners to sentinel towers 
dotting cities and punctuating pasture- 
land. License-plate cameras and fast-pass 
lanes track the movements of cars, which 
are themselves keeping a detailed record 
of their speed and location. Meanwhile, 
on the information superhighway, every 
stop by every traveler is noted and stored 
by Internet service providers like Google, 
Verizon and Comcast. Retailers scan, re- 
member and analyze each purchase by 
every consumer. Smart TVs know what 
we're watching—soon they will have eyes 
to watch us watching them—and smart 
meters know if we've turned out the lights. 

And the few remaining technical bar- 
riers to still more surveillance are falling 
before the awesome force of 1s and os, the 
binary digital magic that is the fuel of rev- 
olutionary change. Until recently, there 
were hard physical limits on the number 
of pictures that could be developed, video- 
tapes that could be stored, phone-company 
records that could be typed or photocopied 
or packed into boxes—let alone analyzed. 
Now the very idea of limits is melting away. 
In 1980 (not that long ago; Barack Obama 
was in college), IBM introduced its Model 
3380 disk drive, the first device capable of 


storing more than a gigabyte of data. It was 
roughly the size and weight of a refrigera- 
tor and cost an inflation-adjusted $100,000. 
Today a flash drive costing one-thousandth 
as much can store 50 times the data and fit 
ona key ring. The amount of data that can 
be stored is nearly infinite. Ina prescient se- 
ries of blog posts several years ago, Prince- 
ton computer-science professor Edward 
Felten explained that this tremendous 
growth in storage capacity would inevitably 
spurintelligence agencies to collect all avail- 
able data—everything—simply because it’s 
cheaper and easier than trying to figure out 
what to take and what to ignore. “If storage 
is free but analysts’ time is costly, then the 
cost-minimizing strategy is to record every- 
thing and sort it out later,” Felten noted. 
That is precisely what has happened. 
And at the same time, ever more sophis- 
ticated computer algorithms make it pos- 
sible to sift through and analyze larger and 
larger slices of that data, raising social and 
ethical dilemmas that cannot be ignored. 
The future is here. Nearly everything that 
happens from now on has the potential not 
just to be seen by some restless King David 
or overheard by an eavesdropping Polonius 
but also stored indefinitely. Government 
agencies, and the private corporations work- 
ing with them, collect and store billions of 
records every day, and they’re hungry for 
more: not just phone records and Web ad- 
dresses but e-mails, texts, downloads, medi- 
cal records, retail receipts, bank balances, 
credit-card numbers and travel itineraries. 
The world glimpsed a corner of this fu- 
ture in April, when two bombs went off 
at the finish line of the Boston Marathon. 
The scene was chaos. The bombers had van- 
ished. Yet within a few hours, their faces 
were plainly visible on TV screens around 
the world. It turned out that every nefari- 
ous move they made as they delivered their 
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deadly packages to Boylston Street had 
been scanned and stored by surveillance 
cameras. Their quick capture was a tri- 
umph for law enforcement but left an un- 
settling realization in its wake: everyone 
else on those teeming Boston sidewalks 
was also being watched and remembered. 

Then, just weeks after Boston, the slight 
and pallid Snowden emerged from his NSA 
cubicle to warn us that surveillance goes 
far beyond the tireless eyes of the cameras. 
Every phone call placed, every Web page 
visited—billions and trillions of data points, 
like raindrops in a monsoon—is captured 
daily and stored for possible analysis by 
the U.S. government. Remember the time 
you pocket-dialed your sister? The time you 
Googled your college flame? The day you did 
that thing you so deeply regret—that thing 
you thought was private—involving a Web 
search ora phone call ora text or an e-mail? 
It’s all there. In fact, the government, with 
the NSA as the lead agency, is this moment 
busy building the world’s largest data- 
storage facility in Utah. More than a mil- 
lion square feet, room enough to preserve 
everything, for the time being. 

The government calls the material it 
collects metadata, instead of plain old data. 
The difference, it might seem, is the differ- 
ence between a haystack and the needles 
hidden inside. No one cares about the hay; 
they hardly touch it as they search intently 
for the telltale glint. Perhaps a better anal- 
ogy would be a catalog at the Library of 
Congress, which stores some 35 million 
books and other print publications, most 
of which no one ever opens. Why so many? 
Because it is easier to have publishers send 
one of everything than to choose which 
publications to preserve. (And who knows 
what, in that vast reserve, might be needed 
someday?) In any event, the government 
assures us that as long as we don’t consort 
with menaces to national security, our 
phone calls and Web searches are of no 
more interest to Uncle Sam than an out- 
dated tome on Bolivian agronomy. 

Across the political spectrum, from 
ACLU Democrats to Ron Paul libertarians, 
Americans are skeptical of the metadata 
fig leaf. According to a poll on July 26 by 
the Pew Research Center, only about 1 in 5 
people surveyed believe the government 
actually keeps its nose out of private phone 
calls and e-mails. The same small minor- 
ity trusts government claims to use the 
surveillance trove only for antiterrorism 
purposes. Indeed, more Americans in the 


survey think Uncle Sam is hacking their 
personal communications (roughly 1 in 4 
respondents) than have faith in the govern- 
ment’s explanations. The skeptics no doubt 
have noticed that governments are made 
up of people and that people are prone to 
misuse information when driven by greed 
or curiosity or a will to power. The current 
IRS scandal, in which the agency’s rules 
may have been bent to political ends, could 
prove to be an apt example. Somewhere 
in the vast NSA collections are data trails 
belonging to political foes, unpleasant 
neighbors, feuding ex-spouses, bankable 
celebrities—and it takes no great imagina- 
tion to see the temptation for corrupt bu- 
reaus or individuals to take a look around. 
What's to stop them? In a recent speech 
at the Brookings Institution, Robert Litt, 
general counsel to the Director of National 
Intelligence, sought to answer that ques- 
tion. He argued that strong measures are in 
place to protect the privacy of Americans 
as their data accumulates on government 
silicon. Surveillance programs are admin- 
istered by the Executive Branch, overseen 
by Congress and supervised by the Judicial 
Branch, through the supersecret FISA court. 
The fact that most of these checks and bal- 
ances take place behind closed doors does 
not make them toothless, Litt maintained. 
Take the specific case of a suspected for- 
eign terrorist known to have communicat- 
ed by phone with U.S. citizens. Litt detailed 
a litany of privacy safeguards that govern- 
ment sleuths must honor as they investi- 
gate the records. “We allow only a limited 
number of specially trained analysts to 
search these databases,” he explained, and 
“even those trained analysts are allowed to 
search the database only when they have 
a reasonable and articulable suspicion 
that a particular telephone number is as- 
sociated with particular foreign terrorist 
organizations.” Moreover, the FISA court 
must certify that the terrorist connection 
is based ona valid suspicion, supported by 
information “documented in writing and 
approved by a supervisor.” Even after all 
this, the analysts are “allowed to use this 
information only in a limited way, to map 
a network of telephone numbers calling 
other telephone numbers,” Litt continued. 
And finally, the analysts don’t know the 
names that match the phone numbers. 
Since the Snowden disclosures, further 
protections have been suggested. Perhaps 
the government should employ a team 
of skilled attorneys, with appropriate 
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security clearances, to argue against the 
sleuths before the FISA court—to ensure 
that the judges hear strong arguments 
against snooping. Another suggestion is 
to declassify FISA court proceedings, to 
the extent possible, so the public can better 
understand what’s going on. Even without 
those additional steps, however, a majority 
of Americans support the current arrange 
ment, even if they don’t entirely trust the 
government's explanations. According to 
a recent Washington Post/ABC News poll, 
after digesting Snowden’s news, a solid 
majority feel that it’s more important to 
fully investigate terrorist threats than to 
protect personal privacy. 

While the scope of surveillance today 
is much broader than in the past, Ameri 
cans long ago grew accustomed to limits 
on privacy. The Supreme Court has held 
that information voluntarily given to third 
parties is no longer secret, nor can we ex 
pect privacy to cloak our actions in public 
places or our communications via the pub 
lic airwaves. The government can intercept 
radio signals and is allowed to read what’s 
written on the outside of our mail. It’s just 
a step— granted, a large step—from those 
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principles to the ones that underpin to 
day’s massive data collections. The header 
ofan e-mail is not so different from the face 
of an envelope, nor is the signal froma tab 
let to a wireless router entirely unlike the 
signal from one radio to another. 

We have also learned to trade elements 
of our privacy forall sorts of supposed ben 
efits. Google tracks our searches so that it 
will know which advertisements to show 
us. Smartphones record our locations 
to be more helpful in steering us to the 
nearest multiplex, restaurant, gas station 
or church. Drugstores analyze our pur 
chases to reward us with coupons redeem 
able on a future visit. And so on. We want 
our gadgets to know us intimately—want 
our thermostats to know when we're cold, 
want our toasters to know how we like our 
bagel, want our search engines to know 
what we're looking for even when we mis 
spell it. So far, we have been willing to pay 
for that intimacy in lost privacy. 

Which brings us toa strange crossroads. 
The more technology endangers our privacy, 
the less we seem to prize it. We post family 
photos on social-media sites and ship our 
credit-card numbers to total strangers. We 


ask websites we've never visited—designed 
by people we've never met—to give us ad 

vice on treating embarrassing maladies and 
hunting for potential mates. But the govern 

ment is different, as Litt acknowledged in 
his recent speech, because “the government 
has the power to audit our tax returns, to 
prosecute and imprison us, to grant or deny 
licenses to do business and many other 
things. And,” he continued, “there is an en 

tirely understandable concern that the gov 

ernment may abuse this power.” 

In recent years, privacy advocates have 
persuaded the Supreme Court to require 
search warrants before police can sneak GPS 
trackers onto suspects’ cars or scan houses 
from the outside using infrared devices that 
sense the telltale heat signature of mari 
juana grow lights. Such steps seem small, 
however, compared with the rapid rise of 
surveillance powers and the grim history of 
governments corrupted by the temptation 
to watch their peoples too closely. The ad 
mirable goals of public safety and national 
security have been exploited time and again 
by intrusive regimes around the world seek 
ing to spy on their critics and smother dis 
sent. Americans need only read the Bill of 
Rights to see that suspicion of government 
intrusion is a national birthright. As tools 
for prying grow in number and strength, 
this is no time to stop being suspicious. 

Perhaps there’s consolation in the mag 
ic of the microchip. Technology makes 
all secrets more difficult to keep—not 
just our personal secrets but the govern 
ment’s as well. Again and again over the 
past dozen years, the methods, mistakes 
and misdeeds of the world’s most power 
ful government have been unmasked by 
lowly employees convinced that what they 
are witnessing is wrong. From the photos 
at Abu Ghraib prison to the avalanche of 
WikiLeaks documents to the Snowden 
disclosures, large caches of data have been 
loaded onto thumb drives or burned onto 
wafer-thin discs—then spread around the 
globe in the blink of an eye. Though the 
clarions may be prosecuted, the facts they 
reveal cannot be recalled or repressed. 

This, ultimately, may prove to be our 
strongest protection against the rise of 
the surveillance state. The same tools that 
strengthen it strengthen those who pro 
test against it. Privacy is not the only illu 
sion in the new age of data; government 
secrecy is too. Big Brother might be watch 
ing, but he is also being watched. —witH 
REPORTING BY MASSIMO CALABRESI a 
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The American birthrate is at a 
record low. What happens when having 
it all means not having children? 
yen aacern 
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IS ENOUGH 


Photo-illustration by Randal Ford for TIME 


EVENING WHEN SHE WAS I4 YEARS OLD, LAURA SCOTT 
was washing dishes in the kitchen with her mother 
when she decided she didn’t want to have a child. “You 
might change your mind,” said her mother, whom Scott 
describes as “bone tired” from a life in which she “didn’t 
have any time for herself.” Scott’s mom worked as a 
samplemaker for an upholstery company; after mak- 
ing dinner for Scott and her brother, she’d park them 
in front of the television and go down to the basement 
to spend her evening cutting and sewing. That life 
was what “doing it all” meant to Scott. “I learned you 
could—but did you want to?” she says. At 26, Scott got 
married and waited for her mind to change. “I thought 
I would be struck by a biological lightning bolt,” she 
recalls. “It never happened. And I realized I was going 
to be fine.” As she says from her Tampa office, where she 
works as a professional coach, writer and documentary 
filmmaker, “My main motive not to have kids was that 
I loved my life the way it was.” 

Now 50, Scott is more than fine: she’s fulfilled. And 
she’s not alone. The birthrate in the U.S. is the lowest in 
recorded American history, which includes the fertil- 
ity crash of the Great Depression. From 2007 to 2011, 
the most recent year for which there’s data, the fertility 
rate declined 9%. A 2010 Pew Research report showed 
that childlessness has risen across all racial and ethnic 
groups, adding up to about 1 ins American women who 
end their childbearing years maternity-free, compared 
with 1 in roin the 1970s. Even before the recession hit, 
in 2008, the proportion of women ages 40 to 44 who had 
never given birth had grown by 80%, from 10% to 18%, 
since 1976, when a new vanguard began to question the 
reproductive imperative. These statistics may not have 
the heft of childlessness in some European countries— 
like Italy, where nearly one-quarter of women never 
give birth—but the rise is both dramatic and, in the 
scope of our history, quite sudden. 

The decision to have a child or not is a private one, 
but it takes place, in America at least, in a culture that 
often equates womanhood with motherhood. The 
birthrate may have fallen, but the baby-product in- 
dustry is at a record high, an estimated $49 billion for 
2013. Any national discussion about the struggle to 
reconcile womanhood with modernity tends to begin 
and end with one subject: parenting. Even Sheryl Sand- 
berg’s Lean In, a book focused on encouraging women’s 
professional development, devotes a large chunk of its 
take-home advice to balancing work and family, pre- 
suming that, like its author, ambitious women will 
have both. It’s great that we're in the midst of a cultural 





‘Motherhood isn’t 
seen as an option. It’s 
more of a given.’ 


ESMERALDA FLORES, on how raising children 
is viewed by her Mexican and Honduran family 


conversation about the individual choices and struc- 
tural barriers that shape our lives. But if you're a wom- 
an who's not in the mommy trenches, more often than 
not you're excluded from the discussion. 

Being sidelined doesn’t exempt childless women 
from being scolded. In a December column in the 
New York Times headlined MORE BABIES, PLEASE, 
Ross Douthat argued that the “retreat from child 
rearing is, at some level, a symptom of late-modern 
exhaustion”—an indicator of “decadence,” revealing 
“a spirit that privileges the present over the future.” 
The Weekly Standard’s Jonathan V. Last has made the 
case in his controversial book What to Expect When 
No One’s Expecting that the selfishness of the childless 
American is responsible for no less than the possible 
destruction of our economic future by reducing the 
number of consumers and taxpayers. 

With fertility treatment widely available, not to 
mention adoption, even clinically infertile women 
have more options than ever to become mothers, which 
increases the possibility that any woman who doesn’t 
will be judged for her choice. “There’s more pressure on 
women to be mothers, <o fulfill that obligation, than 
I've ever seen,” says Amy Richards, author of Opting In: 
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Having a Child Without Losing Yourself. “In the past we 
assumed it was out of a woman’s control” whether or 
not she had a child. “Now we think it’s her choice, so 
we can blame her.” 

And it is chiefly her. Statisticians measure a wom 
an’s childbearing years as spanning from ages 15 to 
44—a bracket that might change as fertility protocols 
advance but that for now means it’s far easier to label 
a woman of a certain age childless than a man, who 
might become a first-time father at 65. Both culturally 
and academically, “childlessness defaults to women, 
in all scholarship in the social sciences,” says Pamela 
Smock, of the Population Studies Center at the Univer 
sity of Michigan. That applies whether a woman’s mar 
ried or single, straight or gay. “Lesbian motherhood 
used to be an oxymoron, but it’s a whole different ball 
game now,” says Nancy Mezey, author of New Choices, 
New Families: How Lesbians Decide About Motherhood. 
“Now there’s that pressure of the American cultural 
mind-set, that motherhood mandate.” 

Even so, women who choose not to become moth 
ers are finding new paths of acceptance. As their ranks 
rise—and as the community of adults without kids di- 
versifies in terms of race, education levels and political 
affiliations—so do positive attitudes about being able 
to lead a fulfilling, childless life. Along the way, these 
women are inventing a new female archetype, one for 
whom having it all doesn’t mean having a baby. 


Why Don’t You Have Kids? 

THE BURDEN OF JUSTIFICATION TENDS TO REST ON 
childless women. We rarely ask, “Why do you have 
kids?” Instead it’s “Why don’t you?” One response 
I’ve heard repeated in dozens of interviews is “I keep 
waiting for the biological clock to tick.” Another trait 
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childless women articulate in common is a girlhood 
lack of interest in dolls or playing family pretend 
games with friends. Some can’t stand the noise of kids. 
But many of these women have chosen to work with 
kids as teachers or counselors—mothering the world, 
so to speak—or have close relationships with friends’ 
and siblings’ children, sometimes housing them for 
vacations or starting up their college funds. “I love chil- 
dren. I just don’t need to own one” isacommon refrain. 

The designation for women who feel at a young 
age that they aren’t mother material and then abide 
by that self-knowledge is early adopters. If there is a 
biological explanation for this impulse, or lack of one, 
it has yet to be discovered. Some studies of maternal 
instinct have shown that it clicks in once a woman 
gives birth, but whether our nature leads us to con- 
ceive is another matter entirely. One researcher has 
controversially suggested that childless women are 
just smarter. At the London School of Economics, Sa 
toshi Kanazawa has begun to present scholarship as 
serting that the more intelligent women are, the less 
likely they are to become mothers. Many peers in the 
field have not embraced his findings: Kanazawa ana- 
lyzed the U.K.’s National Child Development Study, 
which followed a set of people for 50 years, and found 
that high intelligence correlated with early—and 
lifelong—adoption of childlessness. He found that 
among girls in the study, an increase of 15 IQ points 
decreased the odds of their becoming a mother by 
25%. When he added controls for economics and edu- 
cation, the results were the same: childhood intel- 
ligence predicted childlessness. 

Of course, higher IQ often leads to higher education 
and higher opportunity costs. It’s women in that subset 
who are most often the ones who opt out of parenthood 
and who prefer to call themselves child free. “Child- 
lessness is for someone who wants a child but doesn’t 
have one. It’s a lack. I’m not lacking anything,” says 
Laura Carroll, author of The Baby Matrix. Laura Kipnis, 
a cultural critic at Northwestern University, likewise 
rejects defining women without kids as “-less”—as if, 
she says, “your life isn’t going to be fulfilled without it, 
like there’s a natural absence that once you fill it witha 
child, the world makes sense.” 

While highly educated white women continue to 
lead the childless numbers, the 2010 Pew study reports 
that other groups are catching up. Esmeralda Xochitl 
Flores, 34, who has written and performed a stage play 
on Chicano childlessness, says that in her family, moth 
erhood is never “seen as an option. It’s more of a given.” 
Flores was born in California to a Mexican mother and 
a Honduran father. Her inherited cultures, she tells me, 
mandate that “family is your pride, your success.” In 
fact, she notes, the whole point of the risk and upheaval 
of immigration is for “the generations that continue.” 
To declare that motherhood is not for you, as Flores has, 
can feel like committing treason, she says—a tragedy 
to family members and friends, some of whom she says 
she doesn’t see anymore. Flores, despite her adamantly 
child-free identity, happily cohabits with a man and 
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his 15-year-old daughter. She says the arrangement 
works because of how he protects her choices; having 
a daughter in the house “shouldn't be a reason for you 
to be held back from things that matter to you,” he tells 
her, like late nights at the nonprofit where she works 
in operations. “I still struggle with it because I don’t 
want to be seen asamom,” Flores admits. Still, she says, 
it was a victory to fall in love with a Latino man who 
could tolerate her position on childlessness—rare even 
ina college community like Pomona, Calif. 

A frustrated single life is how the 30% increase 
in childless black women from 1994 to 2008 is ex- 
plained by some academics. “One potential theory is 
that they’re refusing to fall into a stereotype” of the 
unmarried black mother, says Jennifer Hickes Lun 
dquist, a sociologist at the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst who studies race and gender, adding that 
in her extensive studies on fertility and family for- 
mation, it’s acommon refrain to hear high-achieving 
black women mourn what they say is a dearth of simi- 
larly educated black men. 

But Jena Starkes, a Web designer, says, “This 
doesn’t have a damn thing to do with me looking fora 
‘good black man.’” Starkes, who shares a Manhattan 
apartment with her mother and a few cats, says she 
couldn’t get through the eHarmony dating filter until 
she lied on her questionnaire about desiring kids. She 
says these days she can’t really talk to her old friends, 
whose priorities have all shifted to the “glamorous 
martyrdom” of child rearing, as she calls it. Ironically, 
Starkes develops mommy e-commerce for a living. 
Motherhood, she says, is now a massive consumer 
base: from organic onesies and Veggie Booty to ad- 
heavy blogs on every aspect of maternal striving. 
“Before there was a mommy industry, before there 
was product to move, you'd never hear how it was the 
hardest job in the world,” she says. “If it’s the hardest 
job in the world, I’m damn happy | don’t have to do it. 
You're not supposed to say that, but it’s true.” 

For those who don’t hold the job, there are advan- 
tages. “I get to do all sorts of things: buy an unneces- 
sary beautiful object, plan trips with our aging parents, 
sleep in, spend a day without speaking to a single per- 
son, send care packages to nieces and nephews, enroll 
in language classes, go out for drinks with a friend 
on the spur of the moment,” says a happily partnered 
woman named Jenna Johnson, a Virginian who lives 
in New York. “I know all of this would be possible with 
kids, but it would certainly be more complicated. My 
plans—professionally, daily, long-term, even just for 
vacation—are free from all the contingencies that 
come with children.” 


Great Expectations 

FEW WOMEN SPEND THEIR GIRLHOODS ASPIRING TO AN 
unencumbered life. Daydreams often take the form 
of permanent attachments: monogamous passion 
yielding beatific motherhood. Yet as we get older, we 
change along with our economic, professional, social 
and romantic realities. Philip Morgan, director of the 
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‘I'm completely happy not having 
children. | mean, everybody does not 
have to live in the same way. And as 
somebody said, “Everybody with a 
womb doesn't have to have a child 
any more than everybody with vocal 
cords has to be an opera singer.”’ 
1. GLORIA STEINEM, feminist icon, to Chelsea 


Handler on her show Chelsea Lately 


‘ B a bi es ‘| HAVE NONE—NOT 


ONE REGRET 
scare me ABOUT NOT HAVING 
CHILDREN—BECAUSE 
more than | BELIEVE THAT IT 
anything.’ IS THE WAY IT’S 
pg a SUPPOSED TO BE.’ 
an essay for the book 3. OPRAH WINFREY, '0 


Barbara Walters in a 2010 
interview; she has said that 
in many ways she considers 
the students at her African 
school as daughters 


No Kidding: Women 
Writers on Bypassing 
Parenthood 


‘My songs are like my 
children—| expect 
them to support me 
when I'm old!’ 


4. DOLLY PARTON, in an interview with the Daily 
Mail; Parton, who has 11 siblings, made the 
decision with her husband not to have children 
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‘| had such a wonderful 
upbringing that | had a 
very high standard of 
how a mother and father 
should behave. | couldn't 
be that way and carry 
on a movie career. 


‘I'm very religious, 
and | at some 
very deep 
level believe 
that things are 
going to work 
out as they're 
supposed to. 
The key is to be 
open to that and 
to appreciate the 
life that you've 
been given.’ 


6. 
former Secretary of 
State, in a Ladies’ Home 
Journal article, on not 
being a mother 


Reporting by Kate Witteman 


5 to People in 1990, 
explaining her decision not to be a parent 


‘IT WOULD BE 
VERY, VERY SWEET 
IF 1 DID HAVE 
CHILDREN. THE 
ICING ON THE CAKE. 
AND | LIKE SWEET 
THINGS. BUT IT 
DOESN'T FEEL 
ESSENTIAL.’ 


7. JANET JACKSON, ("7 
an interview with the 
Daily Mail; the 47-year- 
old performer has not 
ruled out motherhood 
completely 





Carolina Population Center, has said in numerous 
interviews over the years that no one wants fewer 
than two children. He’s referring to a raft of surveys 
that measure women’s fertility intentions, in which 
young women are asked simply how many children 
they'd like to have. (It’s not a question typically asked 
of young men.) Of course, they’re not asked about pro- 
fessional opportunity costs or lasting romantic love. 
But those factors contribute to postponed 
childbearing, which Morgan says is “the real story of 
fertility in the past 20 years. Women put off mother- 
hood because of work, education or the lack of a de- 
sired partner, he says, and meanwhile “they develop 
lifestyles they enjoy.” As Joyce Abma, a social scientist 
at the National Center for Health Statistics, says, “The 
decision to have children is not an on-off switch but 


_more like a continuum.” One woman told me about 


reading a magazine article when she was 40 on “the 
four stages of adulthood”: college, career, house, kids. 
“I thought, My God, I’m stuck forever at No. 3,” she 
said. She waited for panic to set in, but it never did. 
The opportunity costs foran American woman who 
gets off the career track could average as high as $1 mil- 
lion in lost salary, lost promotions and so on, economist 
Bryan Caplan says. (Caplan, the author of the book Self- 
ish Reasons to Have More Children, argues that she should 
go for it anyway.) Such concerns are nothing to dis- 
miss, especially in a down economy, whether women 
articulate that sacrifice or not. But Kathleen Gerson, a 
professor of sociology at New York University whose 
research focuses on work, gender and family life, says 
postponement is far more complex than a résumé fac- 
ing off against a biological clock: “It’s what gives women 
time to build up their lives and think about how they 
want to live. Other commitments take the place of what 
motherhood might have meant.” Gerson says women 
are living in a “damned if you do, damned if you don’t” 
social context in a country that she believes emphasizes 
self-sufficiency equally alongside a deep commitment to 
motherhood. The mix breeds impossible conflict. With- 
out independence, we're failures. With it, we're selfish. 
The rise of attachment parenting, with its immer- 
sive demands, and the sheer economic cost of raising a 
child—for a child born in 2011, an average of $234,900 
until age 18, according to the USDA, and $390,000 if 
your household earns over $100,000—has made moth- 
erhood a formidable prospect for some women. Sociolo- 
gist Julia McQuillen sees a clear relationship between 
the messages we hear about motherhood and an in- 
creasing desire to opt out of it. “Ata cultural level there’s 
the constant advice given to women that you need to 
invest more in your kids,” she says. “If we make mother- 
hood unrealistic, why would we want to do that job?” 
Leah Clouse understands the amped-up demands 
of modern American parenting firsthand, as a nanny 
and a kids’ art teacher. “It takes all of you, and I don’t 
know that I want to give it all,” the 27-year-old says. She 
and her husband Paul, who live in Knoxville, Tenn., 
married four years ago and are not planning to raise a 
family. Leah commits her time to working on her own 
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‘| don’t feel we 
can do what 
we do and be 
great parents— 
and for me, the 
emphasis would 
be on being 
great parents.’ 


LEAH CLOUSE, with her husband 
Paul in Knoxville, Tenn., on their 
decision not to have children 


creative projects and starting up a bakery; Paul, 29, 
devotes himself to writing a blog and holds a day job in 
customer service at a credit-card-processing company. 
They play agame each week in which they look at their 
schedule and try to imagine how they could fit a child 
into it, with their work and their involvement in their 
church. “It’s insane already,” Leah says. “I don’t feel we 
can do what we do and be great parents—and for me, 
the emphasis would be on being great parents.” 


Motherhood’s Ambient Roar 
FOR I5 YEARS AT FOUR DIFFERENT UNIVERSITIES, DE- 
mographer Stephanie Bohon has asked students if 
they intend to have children. “They all raise their 
hands,” she says, “and then I ask why—and no one 
has an answer for me. That’s what a social impera- 
tive does.” The cultural noise about motherhood has 
become such a constant din that many of us don’t 
even notice it. But ask any woman in her 30s or 40s 
who hasn’t given birth and she'll likely tell you the 
ambient roar is oppressive. Products from cleaning 
solutions to cars are targeted at mothers. Magazines 
regularly offer features on the trials of parenting— 
TIME’s OWN ARE YOU MOM ENOUGH? Cover contributed 
to the viral tide—and genuflect at gilded icons of ce- 
lebrity motherhood, a sorority of which the Duchess 
of Cambridge is just the latest member. (I counted 36 
images of Hollywood mothers and babies in a recent 
issue of Life & Style; tabloids have made a staple out of 
baby-bump watches.) 

Patricia O’Laughlin, a therapist in Los Angeles who 
specializes in counseling women who are ambivalent 
about their choice, says the identity that childless 
women developedas little girls around the expectation 
of motherhood is the most painful stumbling block. 





Even the decisive ones aren’t immune: Leah and Paul 
Clouse keep a baby box in the closet with a pink tutu 
she once bought for an imaginary infant girl and an 
article on raising nerdy children that he says spoke to 


him. “It’s indulgent of a life I have to grieve,” Leah says. 
“If we decided to have children, we'd have to grieve the 
life we currently have.” 

Even if you are in the minority of women who 
don’t grow up internalizing the idea that you are pre 
destined for parenthood, the mommy drone doesn’t 
quiet. “I resent that the entire culture of this country 
is obsessed with kids,” Rachel Agee told me the day af. 
ter her goth birthday. “And social media is only an out 
let to post pictures of your children. I’ve got nothing 
to put on Facebook. At 40, that’s hard.” (She has not yet 
bought the buzzed-about Facebook baby-blocker app 
to censor progeny pics, but she says she’s tempted.) 
Agee graduated from a Southern Bible college where 
she was taught that to be a godly woman, one must 
procreate for the kingdom. “I just knew I couldn’t trade 
my freedom for it,” she says. She moved to Nashville 
as a hopeful performer and stopped going to church 
because it was so “oppressively family-centric.” Near- 
ly 30% of married households in the Nashville met- 
ropolitan area are childless, but even in the secular, 
artier corners of Music City, Agee wasn’t greeted by a 
culture that supported a life without dependents. It 
used to be that one’s urban starter kit would include a 
leather jacket, a guitar and a pack of cigarettes. Today 
that’s been traded out for Lululemon maternity pants, 
a stroller and a pack of diapers. 

“I’ve always felt there was a cul- 
tural imperative—now there’s a 


subcultural imperative,” says Kate iemudenaaner, 
O'Neill. She and her partner moved oes 
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from California to Nashville; she went there to write 
songs—though she’s now one of the city’s top entre- 
preneurs—and he went there to paint. Despite the high 
rate of childlessness, O'Neill says, it was hard to find 
her way into a social world where “lately, motherhood 
has been so absorbed into every possible aesthetic.” I 
heard similar observations from women | interviewed 
in Boston, Austin and San Francisco. 

Eleanore Wells, a market researcher in New York 
City, says that even in her mid-sos, she finds judgment 
at every turn. “So many women take my choice person- 
ally,” she says. Recently, she told me, a woman on the 
subway inquired if she had children and then asked, 
aghast, “Who is going to take care of you when you're 
old?” Wells wanted to reply that nursing homes are 
filled with parents, but she says she just smiled, went 
home and packed her bags for an annual trip to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard with friends. “When I was younger I 
found it more exhausting,” she says. “Now I don’t give a 
s--- what anyone thinks, It gets easier.” 


Navigating the Choice 

LAURA SCOTT RUNS THE CHILDLESS BY CHOICE DOCU- 
mentary project, which gathers stories of people who 
opt out of parenthood. “To make this choice, you really 
have to be able to manage and navigate all assumptions 
that are going to be made about you,” she says. “You 
have to be able to challenge the status quo.” 

“It’s toughest in your late 30s and early 40s,” Going 
Solo author Eric Klinenberg says. That’s when social 
isolation tends to peak among people without kids. 
“What people report every where is this experience of 
watching friends just peel off into their small domes- 
tic worlds. That’s the real stress point,” he says, not 


aging and dying alone, as people fear—and strangers 


‘ ° 
| feel like 
| have to be 
: ’ 
out about it. 
JENA STARKES, a Vew York 
City-based Web designer, on 
identifying herself on dating 
sites as not wanting children 
ures: 


and family members alike tend to admonish—but 
the loneliness between when friends have babies 
and when they become empty nesters. It has hit the 
Clouses earlier than Klinenberg suggests, since their 
Southern Christian circle seems to have already 
disappeared into parenthood. They say their lives 
have become lonelier and narrower over the past 
few years. “You build strong relationships, and then 
they change. It’s great for them, but it sucks for you,” 
Clouse says. But they recently had their first “date”’— 
roller derby—with a childless couple at their church. 
They say it felt like a massive relief. 

As the childless numbers creep up, so do opportu- 
nities to make a full, connected life with other non- 
parents. The community networking site Meetup.com 
alone has about 20,000 members of child-free groups in 
about 90 metropolitan areas—one for women in subur- 
ban New Jersey, one for singles and couples in Chicago 
and so on. Inasuburban Nashville mall one Friday eve- 
ning, a child-free group gathers around a long table at 
Buffalo Wild Wings. Most of the 24 people here live 
in developments nearby, and none of them have kids. 
Recent activities have included zip-lining, canoeing and 
the monthly dinner the foodie couple in the group orga- 
nizes. “We can do anything we want, so why wouldn't 
we?” Andrea Reynolds says, cueing a round of clinking 
beer glasses. The one thing they don’t do much of, her 
husband says, is talk about “the no-kids thing” when 
they’re together. “It’s kind of the only place where we 
don’t have to answer those questions,” he says. 

Deeper into the city the next night, at her goth- 
birthday celebration, Rachel Agee announced, “My 
wish for myself at 40 is to be who I’ve chosen to be and 
not to feel like I have to defendit.” Her friends, nearly all 


childless, applauded. 2 
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For more than 28 years, the attorneys of 


Schochor, Federico and Staton have been 
leaders in the field of medical malpractice 
law. Our attomeys have helped clients re 
cover an excess of $700 million in damages*, 
recoveries that allow them to rebuild their 
lives and ease the burden brought on by 


medical malpractice 
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iS a recovery 
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The new Olkiluoto nuclear plant 
in Finland will host one of the most 
advanced reactors in the world 
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Less is more A next-generation reactor under construction at Southern Co.’s Vogtle plant near Waynesboro, Ga. 


ESLIE DEWAN WAS I YEAR OLD IN 
1986 when the Chernoby! nucle- 
ar plant in Ukraine melted down. 
Dozens of people died in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the catas- 
trophe, and clouds of radiation spread over 
parts of Europe, contributing to thousands 
of excess cancer deaths. But the fallout ex- 
perienced by the nuclear-power industry 
was almost as dire. Although the melt- 
down at Chernobyl had more to do with the 
failures of Soviet engineering than with 
nuclear poweritself, the industry was dealt 
acrippling blow by the worst accident in its 
history. In the U.S., where memories of the 
partial meltdown at Three Mile Island in 
1979 were still fresh, nuclear construction 
hit a standstill: no new plants were started 
for more than 30 years. For a smart young 
engineer like Dewan, who entered the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
as an undergraduate in 2002, the nuclear 
industry might seem like a dead end. 

But that’s not how Dewan sees it. For 
the 28-year-old—and for a growing num- 
ber of other young scientists interested in 
energy—Chernoby] is at most a dim mem- 
ory. They see nuclear power as far from an 
existential threat to the planet but instead 
as the best way to save it, and they’re try- 
ing to revive the stalled industry with 


next-generation reactor designs that could 
change the way a skeptical public views 
atomic energy. Dewan is now getting her 
doctorate in nuclear engineering at MIT, 
andin herspare time she co-founded a start 
up called Transatomic Power, which has 
plans to build a safer and cheaper nuclear 
reactor, one that couldn’t melt down like 
the older plants at Chernoby! or Fukushi- 
ma. “I've always been concerned about glob- 
al warming,” she says. “It seemed to me like 
working in nuclear power was a logical way 
to do something to help the environment.” 

We tend to pay attention to nuclear 
power only when something goes wrong, 
but for all its high-profile problems, 
nuclear has proven less deadly than al- 
most every other form of electricity on a 
megawatt-by-megawatt basis. (Air pollu- 
tion from coal, the top source of electric- 
ity in the U.S., contributes to the deaths 
of 14,000 people a year.) And aside from 
hydroelectric—which has mostly hit 
its growth limits and has its own side 
effects—nuclear is the only large-scale, 
always-on source of power that doesn’t 
contribute to global warming. If you 
know about energy and care about climate 
change—like Dewan—there’s no reason 
why you wouldn't be attracted to nuclear. 
“I was always fascinated that something 


could produce so much energy with so 
little fuel,” says Jacob DeWitte, another 
MIT grad student and the founder of the 
micro-nuclear start-up UPower. 

But it’s not just irrational fear that 
brought the nuclear industry to a virtual 
halt in the U.S. and much of the rest of the 
world. The costs of building new plants 
ballooned, with construction often com- 


ing in billions of dollars over budget. | 


Outside of France, atomic plants weren't 
standardized, which meant that nearly ev- 
ery reactor was produced bespoke—like a 
suit bought from a tailor instead of off the 
rack. The current generation of plants was 
derived from old Cold War technology, 
and as the Fukushima meltdown showed, 
those reactors are vulnerable to a sus- 
tained loss of power that shuts off the flow 
of cooling water to the nuclear fuel. Even 
though the health impact from the Fuku- 
shima fallout is likely to be minimal, the 
economic cost could exceed $100 billion. 
That’s a number that will be in the mind 
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of any regulator considering anew nuclear | 


plant—especially with competing natural 
gas so plentiful thanks to fracking. 

So if nuclear is going to achieve what 
young engineers like Dewan and DeWitte 
are hoping for, the industry is going to 
need a new generation of reactors that are 
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Turning virtual into real 
and skeptics into believers. 


Siemens answers are helping leading companies explore new places in new ways. 





The engineers at SpaceX knew that successfully team to design and test products virtually before 
launching a rocket was contingent on millions constructing them physically — optimizing the 
of things going right. Just a single error could chances of a successful launch. 

impact the entire mission to the International 
Space Station. To help solve this challenge, 
they turned to Siemens industry software. This 
played a critical role in enabling the SpaceX 


Today, Siemens is helping business leaders 
across the U.S. transform the way goods are 
manufactured. In industries from automotive to 
pharmaceutical, companies look to Siemens for 
new ways to do more with less, to raise quality 
while lowering costs, and to help factories and 
plants be a bit gentler on our environment. 
And it’s working — a new era in manufacturing 
is beginning to take hold across the country. 


Somewhere in America, the people of Siemens 
are creating answers that will last for years 
to come. 





siemens.com/answers 
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Atoms Across the Worid 
The U.S. has the most reactors, but France 
gets nearly all its electricity from nuclear 
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cheaper and safer. In the U.S., that will start 
with Southern Co.’s new Vogtle nuclear 
plants, which began construction in 2009 
in northeastern Georgia. Southern is us- 
ing a new reactor design: Westinghouse’s 
APr000, the first Generation III+ reactor 
to be built in the U.S. (Generation I reac- 
tors were early prototypes; Generation II 
includes nearly all of the commercial reac- 
tors currently operating.) The AProoo has 
passive safety features—in the event of an 
accident, the plant is designed to automati- 
cally shut down, with no need for human 
intervention or outside power for up to 
72 hours. As a result, the AProoo requires 
significantly fewer components, reduc- 
ing the redundancies that have driven up 
construction costs in the past. And large 
sections of the plant are being built off- 
site in prefabricated sections before being 
shipped to the plant and welded into place. 
“The passive safety design allows you to 
get water to where it needs to be without an 
external power source,” says Tom Fanning, 
Southern Co.’s CEO. “That would have ob- 
viated a lot of the problems at Fukushima.” 

The AProoo—and other new designs, 
like Areva’s EPR, currently being built in 
France, Finland and China—is evolution- 
ary, not revolutionary. It still uses enriched 
uranium as fuel and ordinary water as the 
coolant, which means it doesn’t address 
concerns about nuclear waste or prolifera- 
tion. But there are companies looking to 
take a bigger leap. One idea that’s grown 
popular is the small modular reactor 
(SMR). Designed to be about a third the size 
of traditional reactors, SMRs can shrink the 
multibillion-dollar up-front costs of a con- 
ventional nuclear plant. Less nuclear fuel 


means that even if something goes wrong, 
you won't see the widespread radioactive 
contamination that can happen after a 
meltdown at a normal-size plant. Because 
they’re small and standardized, SMRs could 
be mass-produced and then shipped wher- 
ever they’re needed, which could mean an 
end to construction delays that can stretch 
to years. A number of small start-ups, like 
Hyperion and NuScale, have put forward 
SMR designs, and the Department of En- 
ergy agreed in June to provide $150 million 
to support the development of a Babcock & 
Wilcox subsidiary’s SMR design. Overcom- 
plexity has always been the bane of nuclear 
technology—both in cost and safety. SMRs 
promise simplicity. “When you're small, it 
just becomes a lot easier to manage every- 
thing,” says UPower’s DeWitte. 

To really change the economics of nu- 
clear, however, you need to fundamentally 
change how plants operate. That’s where 
Generation IV reactors come in. These 
designs—none of which has yet gotten 
to the prototype stage—alter the kinds of 
fuel and coolant that would be used, exper- 
imenting with mixes that potentially offer 
inherent safety, greater efficiency and less 
waste, Dewan’s company, Transatomic, is 
developing a molten-salt reactor. Instead 
of the familiar nuclear rods, it uses fuel 
dissolved in a salt mixture. At the bottom 
of the reactor vessel is a drainpipe plugged 
with solid salt, its temperature maintained 
with an electrical cooler. Should power be 
lost ina Fukushima-like accident, the plug 
would melt and the molten salt containing 


FOR MORE IDEAS FOR THE FUTURE, 
VISIT thme.com/breakthrough | 


the fuel would drain into a storage area, 
where it would cool on its own. “You just 
coast to a stop,” says Dewan. The reactor 
would also be able to use the atomic fuel 
found in nuclear waste, which means more 
efficiency and less radioactive by-product. 

The challenge of nuclear waste— 
another factor that has held back new 
construction in the U.S., since no one can 
agree where to put it—is also at the heart 
of another atomic start-up. TerraPower is 
experimenting with a traveling-wave re- 
actor design, which would largely elimi- 
nate the need for uranium enrichment. 
(Traveling wave refers to the fact that fis- 
sion occurs bit by bit in the reactor core, 
as if a wave of energy were slowly spread- 
ing through it, rather than in the entire 
core all at once as in standard fission.) In 
conventional reactors, composition of the 
isotope uranium-235 has to be increased 
in the fuel before it becomes fissile. Terra- 
Power’s reactor design could use the de- 
pleted uranium found in nuclear waste, 
burning it for decades without refueling. 
If it works, the traveling-wave reactor— 
one of a number of designs TerraPower is 
researching—would be far more efficient 
than current designs, holding out the pos- 
sibility of near limitless electricity. That 
revolutionary potential is what attracted 
Bill Gates, who is one of TerraPower’s main 
funders. “We think we could have a proto- 
type by the early 2020s and become the 
commercial reactor of choice by the 2030s,” 
says John Gilleland, TerraPower’s CEO. 

That’s the dream. The reality is that 
bringing any of these next-generation re- 
actors to market would take billions of dol- 
lars and a lot of luck. It’s hard to imagine 
a private company shelling out that kind 
of capital up front on an idea that might 
never pay off—and it’s equally difficult 
to picture governments stepping up in an 
age of austerity. Nuclear critics fear that 
any design that would significantly reduce 
costs would inevitably skimp on safety. 
“As a general rule, the more excess safety 
margins you build in, the more expensive 
it’s going to be,” says Edwin Lyman, senior 
scientist at the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists’ global-security program. “It’s a hump 
you can’t get over.” 

That won't deter Dewan or the rest of 
the young engineers working a nuclear 
renaissance, for whom climate change has 
changed the rules. “Everyone’s coming at 
this from an environmental perspective,” 
she says. “There’s a sense of possibility that 
we can invent new things in the realm 
of nuclear to save the world.” If a melting 
Arctic really is scarier than a meltdown, ad- 
vanced nuclear might just have achance. @ | 
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SMALL BUSINESS HEALTH 


Health ventures 


rush to cash in on the law 


FEW ISSUES DIVIDE THE COUNTRY MORE 
sharply than Obamacare, which will re- 
quire millions of businesses to provide 
health insurance for their workers. Like 
it or not, the Affordable Care Act (ACA) 
will also shake up the industry’s business 
model. It will change the way health care 
is delivered and paid for, focusing on out- 
comes rather than fees for service, and it 
will reduce payments to providers that 
don’t measure up. 

That’s why entrepreneurs and inves- 
tors are all over Obamacare like a rash: 
there’s a buck to be made for start-ups that 
can adapt quickly to the new model. And 
many are doing so. Consider IntelligentM, 
a company that makes a smart bracelet 
that helps hospitals combat acquired in- 
fections, which cost the health care sys- 
tem $30 billion a year. Or AdHere Tech, 
which monitors patients to make sure 
they’re taking their medications—too 
many don’t, which makes them require 
yet more care. Or Care at Hand, a medical- 
information mobile app for home-care 
workers that uses an algorithm to spot 
patients who may be headed for trouble. 

“Obamacare has been a huge force for 
getting insurers, pharmaceutical com- 
panies and health care providers to seek 
out innovation,” says Dr. Brad Weinberg 
a founding partner of the health-care- 
business incubator Blueprint Health. 
“Partly it’s out of fear that the industry is 
changing and the status quo will no lon- 
ger work, and some of it’s coming from 
very real changes in how these organi- 
zations are going to be compensated.” 
According to StartUp Health Insights, 
investors will pour more than §2.5 billion 
into digital health care start-ups in 2013, 
an increase of more than 200% since 2o10. 

One start-up getting investors’ atten- 
tion is Zenefits, a payroll, benefits and HR 
outsourcing firm based in San Francisco, 
which has raised $2.1 million so far. Zen- 
efits’ founder, Parker Conrad, was diag- 
nosed with cancer nine years ago at the 
age of 24. That ordeal gave him firsthand 
experience with the eccentricities of the 
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IntelligentM's smart bracelet tracks whether 
hospital workers properly wash their hands, 
aimed at preventing the 70% of hospital 
infections caused by poor hygiene 


Under ACA, high 
infection rates will mean 
lower reimbursement 








The bracelet and sensors 
track whether workers 
wash their hands . . 








The bracelet vibrates 
when a worker isn’t 
practicing proper hygiene 
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You don’t get to be the leader in 
voluntary benefits by just winging it. 


Rate stability, fast claims processing and high claims satisfaction.’ Those 
are just some of the things that have made us the leader? in voluntary 
benefits—Aflac’s sole focus since 1955. 


Learn more at aflac.com/business 
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U.S. health care system and motivated him 
to pay special attention to the debate over 
reform in 2009. As a serial entrepreneur, 
Conrad recognized that the law would 
inevitably create opportunities for small 
businesses to take advantage of the new 
incentives being built into the system. 

His interest was piqued by the stipu- 
lation that beginning in 2014, insurance 
companies would be required to spend 
80% of their revenue on medical care for 
their customers. That leaves only 20% of 
revenue for profit, salaries and other ex- 
penses, like marketing. One significant 
expense for insurance companies is com- 
missions to brokers. In California, for in- 
stance, brokers earn a 7% commission on 
average. But with the federal government 
cracking down on extraneous spending, 
it’s unlikely that brokers will be able to 
command those big fees. 

Commissions are going to come down 
one way or another, argues Conrad, and 
that may cause brokers to shun small busi- 
nesses as less profitable. “Almost every 
single insurance broker I talked to said 
that they were going to stop working with 
firms with less than 25 employees,” he says. 

His idea is to change the model by be- 
coming a small-business-services host 
rather than a plain vanilla broker. He plans 
to throwin HRand payroll outsourcing for 
his insurance customers. 

Zenefits figures it can undercut in- 
surance brokers because Obamacare is 
forcing insurance companies across the 
country to offer instant quotes online. 
Only three states—California, New York 
and Colorado—require insurance compa- 
nies to give instant quotes. In other states, 
insurers collect information and analyze it 
off-line, returning often weeks later with 
a quote. Obamacare will override the old 
state-by-state regulations, making it pos- 
sible for a company like Zenefits to go na- 
tional cheaply using the Web. 

Changes in the way insurance is priced 
will also create new opportunities. Obama- 
care allows insurers to compute a price to 
offer an individual in a small-business 
health care plan on the basis of age down 
to the year. Currently in New York, for in- 
stance, individuals on a small-group plan 
is charged the same rate whether they’re 23 
or 63. In California, insurers can price by 
age, but only down to the decade. Younger 
workers generally need less medical care, 
so they could theoretically get a discount. 
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Three Approaches 
To the New 


Health Law 





REDUCING READMISSIONS 
Patients who need help finding 
the right post-acute-care facility 
can turn to Aidin’s online network 
of providers 


N 





HELPING DOCTORS FOLLOW UP 
Health Recovery Solutions’ 
tablet-based app allows doctors 
and family members to keep 
track of a patient's weight, activity 
and symptoms 





TRACKING PATIENT INFO 


Big Data firm Symphony Analytics 
helps health care providers stay on 
top of the new standards by which 
the federal government evaluates 
and reimburses companies 


FOR MORE STORIES ABOUT ENTREPRENEURS, 
GO TO time.com/breakthrough 


Under the new regulations, insurers will 
be able to fine-tune rates down to the year, 
creating an accounting issue for small 
businesses. Zenefits and companies like it 
may find many small businesses that want 
this process automated for them. 
Another part of Obamacare pushes 
hospitals to reduce readmissions, which 


the federal government says cost Medicare | 
$26 billion annually. Under the new law, | 


hospitals that readmit too many patients 
whom they've treated for pneumonia, 
heart failure or heart attack will have their 
reimbursement rates reduced. 

To help health care providers tackle the 
readmissions problem, a start-up called 
Health Recovery Solutions has invented 
a tablet-based app that connects via wi-fi 
toa scale and pedometer, which hospitals 
are now sending home with patients to 
track their weight and activity. Patients 
also take surveys on the app to monitor 
their recovery, and the results are shared 
with their doctors and family members so 
that major problems can be spotted early. 

Another start-up, Aidin, based in New 
York City, has raised nearly $1 million to 
create an online network that matches pa- 
tients with post-acute-care facilities best 
suited to meet their needs. According to 
Aidin’s founder, Russ Graney, finding the 
right posthospital facility often makes the 
difference between a successful recovery 
and a return trip to the hospital. 

Zenefits founder Conrad, a former 
Amgen product manager, says that when 
there’s a big shock to an industry, it’s often 
the smaller, nimbler players that adapt. He 
likens the ACA to the arrival of the iPhone, 
which opened the door for small app devel- 
opers while leaving incumbent tech firms 
scratching their heads. 

Significantly, the ACA demands that 
health care delivery be brought com- 
pletely into the digital age. It’s a standard 
that is tailor-made for tech start-ups and 
reduces the advantage of scale the big 
companies once enjoyed in the health 
care industry. According to Weinberg of 
Blueprint Health, it’s encouraging that 
big players are now paying attention to 
small start-ups to find partners to solve 
new problems oras potential acquisitions. 
“It is in no way easy to start a company 
in any industry,” says Weinberg. “But for 
an industry that was nearly impossible to 
break into before, things have become a 
little less difficult.” a 
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New York Mint Announces the Limited Mintage 
Striking of an Extraordinary Silver Proof 
—the Newest United States $100 Bill Struck in 
Pure Silver Bullion. Discount Price $99 


This extraordinary piece of pure 
silver bullion has a surface area 
that exceeds 15 square inches...and 
it contains one Troy ounce of pure 
silver bullion! 

And now, for a limited time 


during the strike period, the very 


first Year 2013 $100 Silver Proof 
is available at a special dis- 
count price—only $99! 


EXQUISITE DETAIL 
The historic 2013 $100 Silver Proof 
is an exquisite adaptation of the United States 
Treasury's newly-designed $100 Federal Reserve Note— 
only the second new $100 bill design in 70 years. It is a true 
artistic masterpiece that will always be treasured. 


.999 SILVER 


Best of all, this stunning Silver Proof is even more beautiful 
than the original, because it’s struck in precious silver bullion! 


It is a landmark in proof minting, combining unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension. The specifications for 
this colossal medallic proof are unparalleled. Each one: 


¢ Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion. 
¢ Weighs one Troy ounce. 

¢ Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 15 Square Inches. 
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silver proof for only $99, But this is your LAST CHANCE at 
this special price. 
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exquisite silver proofs. 

You can order: 

ONE Year 2013 $100 Silver Proofs for just $99 each + s/h 

FIVE Year 2013 $100 Silver Proofs for just $95 each + s/h 

TEN Year 2013 $100 Silver Proofs for just $89 each + s/h 

There is a limit of twenty $100 Silver Proofs per order, and 
all orders are subject to acceptance by New York Mint. 


ONLY 9999 AVAILABLE 


New York Mint will limit striking to only 9999 One Troy Ounce 
Silver Proofs for the year 2013. With over half of the mintage 
already SOLD OUT, the time to call is now! 

Telephone orders only will be accepted on a strict first-come, 
first-served basis according to the time and date of the order. 


Call Today to Order Your 
$100 Silver Proof! 


1-888-201-7064 
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THE ART OF 
COMMERCE 


“Weird and 
cool.” That’s how 
Kenzo designer 
Humberto Leon 
has described the 
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Zonkey 
Kong 


Just call them Ro- 
meo and Zoo-liet: a 
male zebra hopped a 
fence at an Italian 
animal preserve to 
mate with his seem- 
ingly illicit lover, a 
female donkey. Their TWEET BEAT 


offspring? Azonkey, | Fast Food’s Next 
of course, which G ; 
reat Combols... ~~ | - 
er yas 





zookeepers prompt- 





ly named Ippo. Alas, Hot on the heels of Taco Bell's Doritos 

her wacky DNA Locos Tacos, Cari's Jr. has launched a 

means she’s infer- Pop-Tart Ice Cream Sandwich. Which Wy 

tile, so don't expect brand mashup should be next? Here's 4 i 

a zonkeydonk. what @TIME’s followers said: TWINKIE DOG FRITO NUGGETS 
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QUICK TALK 
Shailene Woodley 
Between The Secret Life of the 
American Teenager and 2011's 

The Descendants, Woodley has 
mastered the art of playing an 
angsty teen. Now the actress, 21, re 
turns to high school in The Spectacular 
Now (Aug. 2) with a moving turn asa 
loner experiencing her first love. Here, 
she talks to TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN 


Have you learned anything playing 
teens you wish you knew when you 
were one? No, I don’t really think too 
much about characters. I just try to 
actively commit to who this person is. 


You've been pretty vocal about not always wear- 


ing makeup. Did that hold while you shot The 
Spectacular Now? | was thinking I would have 
to beg the director. I was like, “I don’t think 
my character would wear makeup,” and he 
was like, “I love it.” You didn’t wear any at all? 
The only time I wore any, even concealer, was 
the prom scene. And when! went to go meet 
the dad [of her boyfriend in the movie], I put 
on some brown mascara. The character does 
look like a real teen. My co-star and I watch it, 
and we're both like, “Oh, my God, we look so 
young. Look at our zits.” You've also tweeted 
that you don't like bras. I feel passionate about 
shifting our paradigms and stirring things 
up. Which paradigms? The food that we eat, 
the water that we drink, the products we put 
on our faces. There’s this push to be skinny, be 
tall, have a small waist. I'm a fan of hips, and 
I'ma fan of breasts and a fan of owning your 
body. That's a lot to shift! There’s something to 
be said for waking up in the morning and say- 
ing, “I'm so beautiful! Not materialistically or 
physically but as a soul.” So ... safe to say your 
next role won't be a teenager? Right now I’m 
falling in love with scripts where the charac- 
ters are teens, but I'd love to fall in love with a 
script where they’re not. 
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FACE-OFF The works in “Shadowplay: Transgressive 
Photography from the Hood Museum of Art,” running 
through Dec. 8 at Dartmouth College, aim to “startle, annoy, 
embarrass, or even infuriate.” Case in point: Ralph Eugene 
Meatvard’s arresting Romance of Ambrose Bierce #3, 
below, taken in the early 1960s. 





SPIRITS 
Cheers, 
George! 

He's just over a 
week old, but En- 
gland’s new Prince 
already has his own 
(unofficial) beer: 
Heir Raiser ale, 
made by McMullen 
& Sons in Hertford. 
The brew boasts 
3.8% alcohol and a 
“light, hoppy finish.” 
Somewhere, we sus- 
pect, Prince Harry is 
stocking up. 
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1. The pop-cultural 
relevance of Hillary 
Clinton. Diane Lane 
will play herin NBC's 
upcoming biopic 
| miniseries titled 
Hillary. 


2. Whether John 
Williams will score. 
The new Star Wars 
movie, that is. The 
legendary composer 
will return to 

the franchise for 
Episode VII, due in 2015 


3. Getting out from 
Under the Dome. 

The CBS hit was 
picked up for a second 
season, meaning its 
characters will stay 
trapped fora while 
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Prince of Copenhagen 
The world’s best 


food city has a new 
culinary star 


By Lisa Abend 


WITH ONLY A FEW HOURS REMAINING BEFORE 
the arrival of his first diners, Matt Orlando 
was still experimenting with the oat chips 
he planned to have waiting on the table to 
welcome his guests when they sat down. Asa 
quintessential Southern Californian—with 
the skateboard and hip-hop collection to 
show for it—he could have made the chips 
his own by using corn or another typically 
American ingredient. But he had chosen 
Denmark as the location for Amass, his debut 
restaurant, and so he stirred cod roe, one of 
the essential elements of Danish cuisine, into 
the batter. He wasn’t thrilled with the result, 
however. Pulling an experimental sheet from 
the oven, Orlando tested one, then impas- 
sively dumped the rest into the trash. “Tastes 
like Cheetos,” he said. 

A Cheetos kind of place Amass definitely 
is not. When it opened in Copenhagen on 
July 17, the restaurant already had more than 
1,800 reservations on the books—25% of those 
from outside Denmark, a record for the local 
online booking system. Foodie websites like 
Eater.com, as well as some notable chefs, had 
pegged it as Europe’s most important opening 
of the year. Most of the expectations centered 
on Orlando: the 36-year-old chef has overseen 
some of the best kitchens in the world, includ- 
ing New York City’s Per Se and Copenhagen’s 
Noma. But they were also born of the seismic 
changes that have remade the restaurant world 
in the past few years. At a time when the debut 
of a restaurant on the overgrown shore of a 


Nordic city’s warehouse district can become 
a global event, Amass and Orlando are a fair 
barometer of the pressures and possibilities 
confronting ambitious young chefs today. 

Tossing pizzas as a 14-year-old in his home- 
town of San Diego, Orlando could hardly have 
imagined that two decades later he'd be poised 
to enter the upper echelons of today’s fevered 
culinary world. Tall and dark-haired, witha 
swimmer’s shoulders and a tattoo—three dots 
inside a circle—on his elbow that commemo- 
rates both the father who died nine years ago 
and a record label he loves, Orlando dreamed as 
a child of becoming a professional snowboard- 
er. But stopgap restaurant jobs gradually yielded 
to a career that eventually landed him at presti- 
gious establishments in New York and abroad. 
He was cooking at the three-star Fat Duck in the 
U.K. the day a young Danish chef named René 
Redzepi came for lunch; a few weeks later, he 
was standing behind a stove at Noma, Redzepi’s 
trailblazing restaurant. He stayed there two 
years until becoming the executive sous chef 
at Per Se, a job he won by cooking a four-course 
meal himself for legendary chef Thomas Keller. 
In 2010 he returned to Noma, this time as head 
chef. But by then he knew he was nearly ready 
to strike out on his own. 

Like most good chefs, Orlando has not only 
natural talent but also a remarkable ability 
to absorb. From his mentors he has acquired 
both the determination and the near obsessive 
attention to detail that it takes to make it as a 
chef. (He insists that his cooks wash down the 
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Green thumb 
Orlando samples 
produce from the 

garden that supplies 
his restaurant 
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steel cabinets in the kitchen each night 
by scrubbing in the same direction: per- 
pendicular to the length of the counter.) 

But if Orlando has evolved in the short 
time it’s taken him to rise through the 
ranks, so too in that period has the res- 
taurant business. Consider, for example, 
how many accomplished chefs these 
days are eschewing formality, giving up 
the stiff service and heavy silverware for 
an approach that fits more easily with 
today’s laid-back zeitgeist. Housed in a 
former warehouse, Amass hews to the 
trend: there’s not a tablecloth or flower 
arrangement in sight. But its ambition 
is still obvious in its details—the way 
servers use string to align glasses and 
napkins, or the fact that a starter of peas 
stuffed into juicy St.-John’s-wort leaves is 
served only during the two weeks when 
the peas are at their peak, not the six 
when they’re in season. “You could serve 
this food at a fine-dining restaurant,” 
Orlando says. “I just don’t want to. Amass 
is the kind of place I want to eat in, some- 
place fun and open that just happens to 
serve exceptional food.” 

And that place just happens to be in 
Copenhagen. “It wasn’t that long ago 
that we were a gastronomic Siberia,” says 
Kasper Fogh, director of communication 
for the Food Organization of Denmark, 

a nonprofit that promotes Nordic cui- 
sine. “But today you ask someone like 
Anthony Bourdain what the great food 
cities of the world are, and he says Tokyo, 
New York, Paris ...and Copenhagen.” 
Noma is largely responsible for the trans- 
formation: ranked best in the world from 
2010 to 2012, it not only taught Danes to 
appreciate the culinary bounty around 
them but also turned Copenhagen into a 
global gastronomic destination. Accord- 
ing to the Danish hotel and restaurant 
association, 1 in 3 tourists to the city now 
arrives with the intention of visiting a 
specific restaurant. 

Like the diners who come from all 
over, aspiring young chefs from around 
the globe see it as a mecca. These days, 
the kitchens of the city’s most intrigu- 
ing restaurants, including Amass’s, are 
staffed with Australians, Brits, Spaniards 
and Americans. If that international tide 
has turned Copenhagen for cooks in 2013 
into what Paris was for writers in the 
i920s, it also helps explain why Orlando, 
like other Noma alums—including Sam 
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Fresh ingredients Orlando pairs 
mackerel with bitter greens, spring 
onions and salted-mackerel vinaiqrette 


Nutter (from the U.K.) and Victor Wag- 
man (from Sweden) of Bror—have decid- 
ed to set up shop here. “I never expected 
these guys to stay. I thought they would 
all go home when it was time for them to 
open their own place,” says Redzepi, who 
is an investor in Amass. “But there’s been 
an immigration of talent to Copenhagen. 
It makes you feel that something is really 
happening here.” Despite having offers 
at home, Orlando stayed, in large part 
because of that feeling. “Everyone here 

is working so hard to make something 
of this city,” he says. “It makes you feel a 
part of something bigger.” 

But the local chefs’ community is not 
the only one to which Orlando belongs. 
Months before the restaurant opened, 
Amass had a Twitter account, a Facebook 
page and a blog. It also hada p.r. person 
to run them and field the onslaught of 
media requests. “I thought I'd answer my 
own e-mails and maybe post a few things 
on Twitter every so often,” Orlando says. 


“But that was before I saw how much peo- 


ple were actually talking about this place. 
One day I opened Twitter and thought, 
Why are all you people here? We're not 
even open yet. Give me a running start.” 
But that is something young chefs like 
Orlando can no longer expect. “He's not 
just opening a little restaurant in Copen- 
hagen,” says Redzepi. “When we opened 
in 2003, nobody knew us. We didn’t have 
Eater watching our every move. We 
could just work in our quiet little corner 
trying every day to make a good restau- 
rant. But Matt doesn’t have that, because 


that world doesn’t exist anymore.” It’s 
not just the global tribe of bloggers and 
reporters and culinary tourists armed 
with Instagram that Orlando has to 
watch out for. He also has to worry about 
the 50 Best Restaurants in the World list, 
an international ranking overseen by 
Restaurant magazine that has become a 
remarkably influential arbiter of ambi- 
tious restaurants’ success. “Anyone who 
says they don’t care about 50 Best is ly- 
ing,” says Orlando. “It has way too big an 
impact on how many seats you fill.” 

All this weighs on Orlando. He knows 
it’s not enough that his food be delicious 
and creative. His restaurant also has to 
look good, keep a tight rein on costs and 
cultivate relationships with farmers 
and artisans so he gets the products he 
wants. He has a staff to mentor, including 
one utterly inexperienced commis—a 
kitchen assistant on the lowest rung of 
the hierarchy—whom he hired simply 
because he liked her enthusiasm. But 
these aspects have always been part of a 
chef’s job. What is different now, what 
adds to the pressure—and the potential 
payoff—is the knowledge that the whole 
food world is watching. 

Orlando got a reminder of that on 
opening night. After a couple of trial runs 
for friends and family, he had tweaked 
his original menu so that dishes I 
thought were already accomplished be- 
came ineffably better. The pea puree in 
the wort leaves had been replaced with 
a pea-infused créme fraiche. A flavorful 
lamb breast glazed in lavender had been 
added to the tasting menu to flesh it out. 
And the roe-flavored oat chips that he 
had planned to have waiting on the table 
when diners sat down? “Gone,” Orlando 
said, in a tone that suggested he would 
rather not talk about it. They reappeared, 
minus the fish eggs, on a beet dish, art- 
fully providing a layer of crunch beneath 
a shower of shaved foie gras. 

It’s a cliché to refer to a restaurant as 
theater, but never will one more resemble 
a stage than on opening night. At 6 p.m. 
on July 17, the Nordic sunlight stream- 
ing through Amass’s windows was still 
strong and glowed across the floor as a 
server led the first couple to their table. 
In the kitchen, the frantic prep work 
stopped for a moment, and everyone fell 
quiet to watch. “Guys,” Orlando said. 
“We've got a restaurant.” a 
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Breaking Point. Wh: 


at ending does 


Walter White deserve? 


By James Poniewozik 


BREAKING BAD MAY HAVE THE WORST 
title of any great TV show ever. Hands up: 
Who has any idea what it means? Who 
has used the phrase in any conversation 
not about the show itself? (If you’re curi- 
ous: Break bad, creator Vince Gilligan has 
said, is regional slang from his home state 
of Virginia meaning “raise hell.”) 

But when you look at the title in light 
of the series’ story—Albuquerque, N.M., 
chemistry teacher Walter White (Bryan 
Cranston) becomes a murderous drug 
lord—it’s perfect. Think of breaking in 
the sense of curving. What breaks? A 
slider in baseball. A golf ball on a putting 
green. It begins straight, then changes 
course, not all at once but ina series of 
countless tiny shifts in direction. 

That’s what Walter has done over five 
mesmerizing seasons (see chart, below). 
And it’s what has made Breaking Bad one 
of the most moral TV series ever. Not 
moralistic—the show isn’t preachy or 
prescriptive. Rather, it’s a searing, me 
thodical investigation of morality: how 
it works, evolves and fails. “Technically, 
Walter says in the 2008 pilot, “chemistry 
is the study of matter. But I prefer to see 
it as the study of change.” 

His change is Breaking Bad's grand 
experiment. (Cranston even physically 
evolves, from a slack-faced nebbish to a 


U 
How to Break Bad. Walt’s 
path from antihero to villain 
By Eric Dodds 
® 
Commits his 
first murders, 
After being diag- killing one meth 
nosed with terminal distributor with 
cancer, blackmails poisonous 
former student Jesse phosphine gas 
into cooking crystal and another by 
meth with him strangling him 
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polished bust of callous willpower.) Most 


of TV’s conga line of antiheroes, from 
Tony Soprano to Dexter, have been men 
we met at the peak of their dirty work. 
But we watch Walter come to evil bit by 
bit, through motivations he sees as good. 
Cash-strapped and diagnosed with 
lung cancer, he starts cooking crystal 
meth to leave his family provided for. He 
partners with his ex-student Jesse Pink 
man (Aaron Paul), a small-time pusher. 
He lies to his wife and son. He learns to 
kill. (Ina chilling, hilarious scene, he 


makes a pros-and-cons list about murder, 


one con being, simply, “Judeo-Christian 
principles.”) His cancer goes into remis 
sion, but he keeps at it until he becomes 
the meth king of the Southwest. 

Does this make him a good man 
turned bad? Or did he always have the 
ingredients for evil—pride, arrogance, 
bitterness—that just happened to be trig 
gered by the right catalysts? As Breaking 
Bad begins its final run Aug. 11 on AMC 
(technically, Part 2 of Season 5), those 
questions set up a final one: What does 
Walter White deserve? 

Walter has a preferred answer, of 
course, but he’s biased. As we rejoin 
him, he has made a fortune and quit the 
drug business. His estranged wife Skyler 
(Anna Gunn), whom he entangled in 


Attempts to 


ricin after the 








his crime scheme, has taken him back. 
Relaxing poolside, bouncing his baby 
daughter on his knee, he can smugly 
believe he’s won: over the law, over the 
drug gangs, over villainy itself. As he tells 
Jesse—the more conscience-stricken of 
the duo, despite his criminal history 
“The past is the past ... There is nothing 
left for us to do except to try to live ordi 
nary, decent lives.” Walter’s decency, he 
thinks, is a simple matter of observation: 
he is no longer manifesting the properties 
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girlfriend Jane to 
choke to death 


ultimately leads 
to her discovery 
of his criminal 
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. — that he has Orders Jesse 
Allows Jesse's a second cell to kill Gale, the 
heroin-addict phone, which chemist who was 


being groomed 
to replace Walt 


on her own in Gus Fring’s 
vomit after an activity crystal-meth 
overdose superlab 
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of evil, therefore he is now good. 

We already know his retirement won't 
be that easy. At the end of last year’s final 
episode, Walter’s DEA-agent brother-in- 
law Hank (Dean Norris) finally found 
evidence that Walter is Heisenberg, the 
mysterious criminal genius Hank has 
spent months chasing. And ina flash- 
forward last season, we saw Walter, a 
year older and haggard, drifting back 
into New Mexico after an absence witha 
machine gun in the trunk of his car. 














nN an attempt 
to regain 
Jesse's loyalty, 
poisons the 
son of Jesse's 
girlfriend with 
lily of the valley 
and frames 
Gus for the 
crime; the child 
nearly dies 


Tells a fearful 
Skyler after 
she expresses 
concern for his 

safety, “Il am the 

danger” 
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to the wheelchair 
of one of Gus’ 
enemies, who 
detonates it in 
a nursing home, 

killing Gus 
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Last stand Will Walter 
(Cranston, left) and 
Jesse (Paul) discover that 
crime pays after all? 


Will the gun go off, per Chekhov's 
law? Will Walter go down? It’s likely that 
fans will judge Breaking Bad largely on its 
ending, and his. TV finales imply a world 
view (Lost’s spiritual afterglow vs. The 
Sopranos’ existential cut to black), which 
is one reason they’re so divisive. Like 
it or not, Gilligan and company will be 
making a statement about whether their 
world is one where evil is punished. 

Complicating that job is the question 
of exactly what would even constitute 


Brings Jesse to 
his house for 
what becomes 
perhaps the 
most awkward 
family dinner 
in television 

history 





up the murder 
and teaches 
Todd to cook 
crystal meth 


After new associ- 
ate Todd kills a 
child, helps cover 
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an appropriate punishment. Death 

for Walter, either from cancer or his 
enemies, might be a kind of blessing, 
returning him to the status quo ante of 
a dying man telling himself that every 
thing he did, he did for family. (At a low 
point, in the Season 3 episode “Fly,” he 
wished for exactly that kind of death.) 
It might be more devastating for him to 
be exposed and live with the knowledge 
that his children will remember him 

as a monster—but his family would be 
collateral damage. 

It will be a neat trick if Breaking Bad 
solves this dilemma. But I'd rather see it 
end ina way that’s true to its characters 
that’s as brave, thrilling and moving as 
the past five seasons—than contrive a 
flawless punishment. Whatever happens 
to Walter, after all, murderers will still 
be acquitted and corporate sleazes given 
bonuses. We in the real world have to live 
with that knowledge and keep our moral 
bearings anyway. 

That’s why great crime dramas aren't 
the ones that pass the most perfect sen 
tences but those that best help viewers 
understand an imperfect world. Breaking 
Bad can do a lot of things to Walter White, 
but it can’t deliver his verdict. You and! 
watching, the multimillion-member jury 
of Walter’s peers—that’s our job. os 
























Uses Todd's 
contacts in 
a white 
supremacist 
group to 
orchestrate 
the murders 
of the 10 men 
in prison who 
would be able 
to connect him 
and others 
to their meth 

operation 



























Murders former 
partner Mike after 
Mike refuses to 
divulge the identity 
of his imprisoned 
associates 
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Rewound. On its 50th birthday, 
the cassette tape is still rolling 


By Lily Rothman 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED THE COMPACT 
cassette tape doesn’t remember what 
was recorded on the very first one, but 
he does remember what came next. Lou 
Ottens, who led the product’s develop- 
ment for Philips, recalls the commotion 
that occurred when the Dutch company 
introduced the cassette to the world 50 
years ago this month at a 1963 radio exhi- 
bition, the Funkausstellung in Berlin. 

“It was a big surprise for the market,” 
Ottens, now 87, says. “It was so small in 
comparison with reel-to-reel recorders 
that it was at that momenta sensation.” 

What now seems like a relic was a revo- 
lution in a plastic case. Keith Richards has 
said he wrote “Satisfaction” in his sleep 
using the tape recorder by his bed, which 
was the only way he remembered it in 
the morning. Tapes of Grateful Dead gigs 
are their own subculture. Cassettes let 
underground bands spread punk and DJs 
disseminate hip-hop. And it wasn’t just 
music: we listened to books on tape, to re- 
corded notes-to-self and to the hiss in the 
silence between tracks, not to mention 
the mechanical whir of fast-forward and 
the alveolar click that says Turn the tape 
over, hit play once more. Plenty of people, 
even now, are still listening. 

From the beginning, the tape hada 
lot going for it. Reel-to-reel technology 
wasn’t user-friendly: the reel tape was ex- 
posed and easily damaged; the machines 
were big; threading a tape from one reel 
to another was labor-intensive. Ottens’ 
aim was to “make it smaller, make it 
cheaper and make it easier to handle.” 
His tape was about half the width of the 
previous standard and protected by the 
cassette cartridge. The whole thing was, 
as a Philips press release pointed out, 
smaller than a pack of cigarettes. 

The technology spread quickly. By the 
end of the ’6os, tapes could be played in 
cars. National Audio Co. in Springfield, 
Mo.—the nation’s largest producer of 
cassettes today—began selling the prod- 
uct. Current president Steve Stepp, who 
founded the company with his father in 
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1969, was confused the first time a sales 
rep brought one in. Used to 1o-in. metal 
tape reels, he thought the cassette was 

a toy. Now his company churns out an 
average of 100,000 of them every day. 
“We're probably selling more audio- 
cassettes than we've ever sold right now,” 
Stepp says. 


SURE, SOME OF NATIONAL AUDIO CO.’S 
success with cassettes is due to lack of 
competition. (Philips, for example, no lon- 
ger makes them.) But that’s not all, says 
Stepp. Tapes are cheap. Anyone can record 
anything on them. They have retro appeal 
and an appealingly analog sound. They’re 
durable and portable. 

The numbers confirm Stepp’s observa- 
tions. In 1993, Nielsen SoundScan found 
rough parity between the CD and the 
cassette. Although sales of the latter have 
declined, 200,000 albums sold on tape in 
the U.S. in 2012—a fraction of a percent 
of the 316 million total albums sold but 
a 645% increase over 2011 cassette sales. 
David Bakula of Nielsen’s entertainment 
division says the tape’s advantages (af- 
fordability, portability, recordability) 
keep it alive. 

Evidence of the cassette craze is every- 
where. New tape-focused labels have 
launched in the past few years, and larger 
labels are getting in on it too, with cas- 
sette releases this spring from She & Him 
and MGMT. Filmmakers Seth Smoot and 
Zack Taylor crowdfunded a documentary 
about tapes called Cassette, now nearly 
complete. They imagined the film as a 
eulogy, but before long they realized the 
story was about longevity, not death. 


‘We’re probably 
selling more 
audiocassettes than 
we've ever sold 
right now.’ 


—STEVE STEPP, PRESIDENT 
OF NATIONAL AUDIO CO. 


One reason for that endurance is 
people like Mark Bijasa, a collector in 
Cerritos, Calif., who owns about 4,000 
tapes. His goal is to have three of each 
recording: “one to rock, one to stock, one 
to swap,” as he puts it. Bijasa, 33, grew up 
around tapes, but it’s been less than a de- 
cade since he began hunting them down. 
He has a cassette-centric Instagram 
account with 6,000 followers, and as a 
graphic designer he creates J-cards (the 
cardboard inserts that go in tape cases) 
for record labels. He may even be spread- 
ing the gospel a bit too well. Rarities can 
now go for hundreds of dollars on eBay, 
pricing him out, and he says cassette 
aisles at record stores are often picked 
over before he gets there. 

Then there’s the mixtape. Mixes 
changed music history, says Rob Sheffield, 
author of Love Is a Mix Tape. “The way 
that mixtapes became a cultural institu- 
tion really influenced the way we listen 
to music today,” he says. “With a great 
deal of discouragement from the official 
music-world establishment, the audience 
invented this way to share music.” 

After all, what is a playlist if not a glo- 
rified mixtape, shared on Spotify or car- 
ried on an iPod? Tapes took music from 
labels and gave it to listeners, heralding a 
change in the very meaning of entertain- 
ment. That change has no rewind but- 
ton. The world won't go back to listening 
to songs on an album in the sequence 
picked by a band, just as the news isn’t 
read in the order a paper chooses anda 
TV show isn’t watched at the hour it’s 
broadcast. Mixtape culture thrives even 
among those for whom the cassette re- 
vival is out of earshot. 

Like, ironically enough, Lou Ottens. 
Even though he invented the cassette, 
Ottens listens to most of his music on 
CD. (Then again, during the 1970s, he 
spearheaded the invention of those too.) 
He feels no nostalgia for the old format, 
preferring to look forward rather than 
back. “The cassette is history,” he says. “I 
like when something new comes.” io 
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OLD-TIME MUSIC 
The engineers 
developing 
cassettes still 
used slide rules 














LINGO 
An empty cassette 
cartridge, with no 
tape inside, is a 
“c-zero” 
















LISTEN UP 
Music cassettes, 
or prerecorded 
albums on tape, 
debuted in 1966 













HARD SELL 


Early cassettes 
cost about 
250 Dutch guil- 
ders, or $70 


WORLDWIDE 
Philips gave away 
its tape specs, so 
they became the 
industry standard 








THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Joel Stein 





Bill Me Later 


How do you help out a paralyzed Congress? 


Give it some awesome ideas for bills 


AS IT HEADS OFF 
to recess until 
September, Con- 
gress has put only 
22 bills on Presi- 
dent Obama’s desk, which is 
only 22 more bills than I've put 
on his desk. Those 22 bills are 
way below the 453 measures 
that the Do-Nothing Congress 
averaged each year during Har- 
ry Truman's first term. In fact, 
Congress is on track to crush 
its record of fewest bills passed 
per year, which was 88 in 1995, 
when the House had a contract 
with America, and, as everyone 
in the world knows, America 
likes its contracts short because 
America hates to read. 

Worse, what Congress 
has passed this session are 
barely laws. Other than two 
for Hurricane Sandy relief 
and one to spare air-traffic 
controllers from the sequester, 
they’re mostly to do things you 
shouldn't even need Congress 
for: appointing a chief financial 
officer for D.C., picking a diam- 
eter for baseball’s Hall of Fame 
commemorative coins and 
naming a bridge in St. Louis 
for Stan Musial. If this is what 
Congress is doing, it completely 
explains C-SPAN's ratings. 





To get Congress’s numbers 
up, I came up with a list of 
easy-to-pass bills and offered 
them to members of the House 
of Representatives. Gwen 
Moore (D., Wis.) was excited 
about anything that could 
help get bills past the Tea Party, 
which she feels has prevented 
anything from passing. “It not 
only makes my job frustrating, 
it also makes John Boehner’s 
job frustrating. That’s why 
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he cries all the time,” she 
said. Jason Chaffetz (R., Utah) 
blamed Obama, who he said 
hasn't engaged on working 
out compromises between the 
House and Senate. Chaffetz 
also thinks the restriction of 
earmarks has made passing 
bills harder. Peter DeFazio 
(D., Ore.) just seemed sad. “It 
bums me out on a daily basis,” 
he said. “And now that they’re 
closing post offices, there goes 
our opportunity to be biparti- 
san by naming post offices.” 
Before I even ran my ideas 
by him, Chaffetz listed a few 
proposals that seemed easy to 
pass. My favorite was to move 
Halloween to the last Friday 
of the month, so kids could 
stay out later and people could 
party longer. DeFazio was in, 
but Moore refused to give her 
support. “It will throw off All 
Saints’ Day and the Day of the 
Dead, which are on Nov. 1.” 
Instead, Moore suggested two 
new holidays: one for public 
service and a National Day to 
Celebrate Creativity, where 
you'd have to do some kind 
of performance or crochet. 





Chaffetz, let’s just say, does 
not perform or do crochet and 
thinks the National Day of 
Service is called Sunday and 
happens at church. DeFazio, 

a co-chair of the House Small 
Brewers Caucus—which is a 


’ real thing with real meetings 


where they serve real beer— 
suggested creating American 
Craft Brew Appreciation Day, 
but Iam notat all sure this is 
something he should be let- 
ting the electorate know about. 


I was starting to see just 
how anodyne my ideas were 
going to have to be to get by 
these obstructionists. So I sug- 
gested giving an award to Tom 
Hanks, which I figured would 
be no problem since everybody 
loves him, But I was very, very 
wrong. “Tom is so overtly a 
Democrat,” Chaffetz said, kill- 
ing my bill. “He is a good actor, 
though. When I want to fall 
asleep at night, I put on Cast 
Away.” Moore wasn't interested 
either. “We're limited to how 
many gold medals and medals 
of honor we can give. I'd rather 
give one to Oprah Winfrey.” I 


didn’t even bother going back 
to Chaffetz on that one. 

Chaffetz was with me on 
eliminating the penny, but 
DeFazio was a coin collector 
and Moore likes to give pen- 
nies to her granddaughter. De- 
Fazio was down with having 
Congress take a 5% pay cut, 
but Chaffetz thought it was 
gimmicky, and Moore appar- 
ently has a bit of debt she has 
to dig out of, which I fear ex- 
plains why her granddaughter 
is getting pennies. 

One problem with my mis- 
sion, Chaffetz explained, is 
that conservatives aren’t into 
passing more laws, since by 
definition that expands gov- 
ernment. “I wish I could pass a 
law that said if you pass a law, 
you have to take away a law,” 
he said. That made sense to 
me, You legalize gay marriage, 
you get rid of the law against 
marijuana. I’m pretty sure 
this is exactly what the GOP 
is thinking, although I didn’t 
ask Chaffetz specifically. 

Finally, I found an idea 
that all three liked: a bill to 
declare that America is the 
greatest country in the world. 
“Nobody would vote against 
that,” Chaffetz said. “Increase 
our pompous attitude around 
the world? That would be in 
line with what we're good at.” 

The America Is the Greatest 
Country in the World bill, I'm 
hoping, will make it out of com- 
mittee by the end of September 
and pass in 2014, bumping 
Congress’s number up to 23.1 
wish I could have done more. 
But to hit 24, I’m going to have 
to make the Small Brewers Cau- 
cus work late one night and get 
Congress completely loaded. = 
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10 Questions 


Blues guitarist and 77-year-old 
workaholic Buddy Guy on being broke, 
being revered and wearing polka dots 


On your new CD, Rhythm and 
Blues, you sing that with the 
blues, you “go by feel.” Is that 
harder now that you've won so 
many awards? 

No. You just have to realize 
what you've been through 
and what other people have 
been through. I listen to peo- 
ple in bars. I imagine some of 
those people don’t know noth- 
ing about music, but they’re 
singing to me, because what 
they said, I’ve been through. 


Do you look back on your 
childhood with fondness? 
Yes, because I wasn’t the only 
one who was sharecropping. 
My parents didn’t know 
what a bank was. If they had 
a dollar anda half, they just 
put it under the pillow. I 
didn’t see running water till 
I was 17. But everybody was 
living like that. 


How does a sharecropper’s 
kid get a guitar? 

It wasn’t a guitar. In Louisi 
ana you've got mosquitoes 
that will lift you out the bed 
and no glass in the windows. 
My mother saved ro cents 
and bought a piece of screen 
and tacked it on. I stripped 
little pieces of wire, 
stretched it on nails 

and picked on it. 


Eric Clapton, Jimmy 

Page and the Rolling 

Stones cite you as an in- 
fluence. Did you ever feel 
rivalry with those guys? 

None at all, because it was 
99.9% blacks listening to blues 
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until the British exploded. | 
haven't made anything that 
pleased me the way Stevie 
[Ray Vaughan] and Eric do. 
Or B.B. King. 


It doesn’t bug you that you 
haven't sold the kind of rec- 
ords they have? 

Here’s my thing—every night 
I pick the guitar for the audi 


| ence, even if the club don’t 


hold but 10 people who don’t 
know who I am. They will 
when they leave. 


Why do you think the 
British public took to 
the blues first? 
In my opinion, 
America was 
saying, I al 
ready gota 
hamburger 
don’t give 
me anoth 
er. They 
had 






playing the 
great soft 
blues, but 
our sound 
was different. 
I forgot to turn 
the guitar off 
one night when 
I was tying it 
up, and this guy 
spun his girl and her 
dress tail struck my guitar 
strings, and it was right in 
the tune that the jukebox 








was playing, and they kept 
humming. And I was like, Oh, 
my God, I should be able to do 
that with my hands. 


Muddy Waters asked you on 
his deathbed to keep the blues 
alive. How's that going? 

I’m still playing it, but it’s 











































scary now to say blues is not 
heard of much. My children 
didn’t know who! was until 
they got to be 21, because 

you've got to be 21 to getina 
blues club. They said, “Dad, I 
didn’t know you could play.” 


What's with the polka-dot shirt 
and guitar? 

My mother had a stroke be 
fore I left home. I wanted to 
come to Chicago, but I didn’t 
want to leave her unhappy. 

I said, “I'll drive back down 
here in a polka-dot Cadil 
lac.” After she passed away, 

I wanted something to re 
member that big lie. 


You and B.B. King 
persuaded Presi- 
dent Obama to sing 
“Sweet Home Chi- 
cago” at an event 
in 2012. Does the 
President have 
the blues? 
I'd have a double 
dose of blues if 1 
had to remem 
ber all the 
names [he has 
to]. Somebody 
whispered 
that if you 
sing “Sweet 
Home 
Chicago,” 
he may 
come up 
and sing 
a verse. I 
was fit to 
go on the table if he didn’t do 
it, ‘cause everybody’d be say 
ing, Hey man, you done made 
some kind of remark at the 
Commander in Chief. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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| love my Honda Accord 


Honda 


@_DPtop3 you're not the only one-the 
Accord was on Car and Driver's 10Best 
list a record 27 times*. :) #HondaLove 
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Suction power is measured in Air Watts and, as you can see, Dyson DC41 has twice as much suction 
at the cleaner head than any other vacuum.* Its cleaner head self-adjusts to seal in that suction across 
carpets and hard floors. And, its Dyson cyclone technology captures more microscopic dust than any other. 
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